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Lift Your Eyes from news of 
day-to-day events and look ahead 
three or four months. This is what you 
are likely to see through the rest of the year: 

A series of war scares, arising from the persistent bellicose attitude of 
the Russians, and the failure to reach a permanent agreement on 
Germany. 

In November, the election of Dewey as next President. 

Then, immediately in November, Dewey and Truman will put their 
heads together on foreign policy. They will play ball. ‘There will be 
no presidential interregnum, as there was in 1932-33 between the 
regimes of Hoover and Roosevelt. 

In December, you will see Truman preparing to leave office with 
the good feeling of the American people. Despite the acidity of cam- 
paign talk, he will be a popular ex-President. 

Communist disclosures will continue. The spy stuff is “good 
politics” for the Republicans. Besides, it is a matter of safety for us 
all, regardless of politics. 

Cost of living will continue to nse throughout the year. Both parties 
are responsible for it. People themselves are responsible, too, for each 
group favors action against some other groups, but not against itself. 
The American people as a whole do not yet have the guts to take the 
medicine that would really check inflation. 

Grocery bills will be easing off slightly through this year and early 
next year, and will be noticeably lower by next spring. 

Fall clothing, generally a little higher, with more offerings in the 
middle-class range. 

Children’s clothing, slightly higher, but with shoes just a little lower. 

Schools badly overcrowded again—with the super-crop of babies born 
in 1942 and earlier. 

The steel shortage will get onto front pages in October and November. 
Many things made of steel will be scarcer next year—things such as 
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household equipment and automobiles. 

The housing boom will continue for the 
rest of the year. Next year, still a boom, 
but not quite as high as this year. Down 
payments on houses will be higher next 
year. 

Christmas trade will be wonderful. The 
merchants are stocking up. Many gifts 
will be more “practical,” less frothy. 


War? No one can tell with certainty 
whether there will be war or not, for the 
decision rests in the Kremlin. The Rus- 
sians are in excellent position to make a 
war if they wish, and to win at least the 
first stages of it. They can take Germany, 
they can take all of Europe. The West- 
ern Powers can resist and retard, but they 
cannot prevent. The Russians are rela- 
tively at their strongest night now. The 
Western Powers, including the United 
States, are relatively at their weakest. 
Through Russian eyes, it seems perhaps the 
best time to strike. 

The East and the West will not be able 
to agree upon Germany. They may patch 
up something temporary, but it cannot 
last. Russia will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than inclusion of the industrial 
Ruhr in the whole German economy, 
which means in the Soviet economy. And 
if Western Europe assents to this, it means 
a retarded recovery for Western Europe 
and the end of the Marshall Plan. 


More Defense. ‘The budget next 
year probably will call for several billion 
dollars more for defense—more_ billions 
than have already been provided. Con- 
gress is likely to vote it for the world situa- 
tion will seem to require it. 


Taxes. A reduction of total federal 
taxes will be out of the question, although 
there may be some minor tinkerings with 
such things as excise taxes. An actual 
increase in taxes is possible—not on indi- 
viduals but on corporations. A new ex- 
cess profits tax on corporations is the most 
likely form. 
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Republicans in Office. Dewcy will 
take charge in January. His Secretary of 
State undoubtedly will be John Foster 
Dulles, who strongly favors the upbuild- 
ing of Western Europe as an economic 


unit. He will knock some Western Euro- 
pean heads together in an effort to speed 
the economic union. 


Balanced Budget. Dewey dotes on 
a balanced budget. He is going to have 
trouble keeping it balanced in his first year. 
For the Republicans to raise taxes as soon 
as they take office would be embarrassing, 
but it may be the only way out. They can- 
not reduce expenses as much as their 
orators promise during the campaign. 


The Campaign. Democrats will make 
the most hay out of the charge that Re- 
publicans and their “do nothing’”’ Congress 
are responsible for high prices. ‘This will 
hurt Republican candidates for Congress 
more than the presidential ticket. Repub- 
licans will countercharge that high prices 
are the inevitable consequences of the war 
and of bungling by the ‘Truman adminis- 
tration. Republicans will also play the 
red scare for all it is worth, and will direct 
it against Truman himself. Both parties 
intend to lay off foreign issues; neverthe- 
less toward the tail end of the campaign 
the foreign issues will creep in. Republi- 
cans will charge Truman and Marshall with 
blundering in their diplomatics. 


Wailace. ‘The Wallace party is 
clearly dominated by communists, and the 
communists are shrewd operators, always 
able to draw a considerable following of 
non-communists. The Wallace vote, there- 
fore, will be substantial. Most of it will 
be subtracted from the Democrats. 


Make Your Own Forecast of the 
election. Do it this way: First, pretend 
you have no party leanings. And recognize 
also that communities differ, and_ that 
what you hear in your own community 
may not be typical of the nation. 
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Next, take your World Almanac, 1948 
edition, or buy it at any bookstore for $1. 
Turn to the electoral vote chart on page 
281 of the Almanac. On a sheet of paper 
write the list of states in a column, alpha- 
betically. In a parallel column write the 
electoral vote of each state as given in the 
column at the extreme right of the table, 
page 281. 

Then, on page 283, compare the popular 
vote totals of each state, Republican and 
Democratic, in the elections of 1946 for 
the House. (These were the last elections 
on a national scale.) If a state gave a 
clear preponderance of the popular vote 
to one party or the other, figure it will 
probably go the same way this year, and 
put it in the proper column, Republican 
or Democratic. Add the electoral votes 
in each column. If you get more than 
266, which are needed to elect, the candi- 
date of that party is the winner on your 
first go-around. 

At this point recognize that most politi- 
cal experts think the Republican popular 
vote this year will be heavier in most 
states than in 1946. But if you want to 
stay away from experting, forget it. 

Next, for safety, recheck your winner. 
In your mental process, try to beat him. 
Take away from him the states in which 
the popular vote was close, for either the 
House (page 283 of the Almanac), or the 
state governorship (page 284). After these 
eliminations add up your electoral votes 
once again. If, after all this leaning against 
him, your winner still has more than 266 
electoral votes, figure him as your current 
idea of the Next President. 

There are faults in this rough method, 
and experts would hoot at it, but it is 
about as good as theirs—at this stage. 

In October, recheck your table with the 
public opinion polls, state by state. Watch 
for variations and deviations. Add your 
figures all over again in October. 

You don’t need to know anything about 
politics in the states. Just how to read 
and how to add. Be your own political 
expert. You will find it fun. 
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Boom, Ah! The business boom is un- 
mistakable and also artificial. It is sup- 
ported by war credit, and by post-war de- 
mand for goods that were not made during 
war. The high prices at present are the 
progeny of those two forces. The boom 
would have slipped off by now, except for 
the abnormal post-war housing boom, the 
export demand, the Marshall Plan, and 
the re-armament program. ‘These are the 
abnormalities and artificialities which keep 
the boom booming. 

Next year we probably shall have another 
shot in the arm—more billions for defense. 
This will prevent any big recession in 1949. 
But there will be little recessions in lux- 
ury and the less-essential lines. Some of 
these have already occurred, and they will 
extend. In the midst of boom there will 
be anti-booms. 

People just don’t have the money to keep 
every business on a boom. 


Credit Will Shrink. ‘The so-called 
anti-inflation bill which passed Congress 
at the tail end of the special session is a 
small step in the right direction of shrink- 
ing credit. It will make banks draw in 
just a little on their loans by requiring 
them to keep more assets in reserve. And 
interest rates will be a little higher. The 
combination will contribute a caution to 
business operations. ‘This is minor, not 
major. 

Also installment credit will be tightened 
so as to require buyers to put up more 
cash and pay off installments over a 
shorter period than in the past. Install- 
ment credit has threatened to go hog wild 
since the war, and this will put a brake 
on the expansion. ‘The installment sale 
of household equipment will be restrained 
a little. There will be less competition 
on terms, more competition on price. ‘The 
sale of new automobiles will not be re- 
strained, but premium prices of used cars 
may be shaved a bit. 


Rentals. The new housing law enacted 
in special session may shift the direction 
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of the housing boom more toward big 
apartment developments. Rental units get 
most favored treatment in government 
guaranteed loans. 

Idea behind the shift is that many people 
would do better to rent for a few years, buy 
later when prices are lower. 


Summer Cottages. If you have 
been considering building a summer place 
at the beach or camp, investigate the Class 
3 loan under the new housing act. Banks, 
with government protection, can make 
loans on houses costing up to $4500 with 
a 5 percent down payment. The purpose 
is to stimulate building of low-cost homes 
in the South, but a summer home any- 
where, without a heating system or base- 
ment, can be built for this price and is also 
eligible. 


Summer Resorts. ‘They will try to 
get their prices down next year in order 
not to risk the vacancies that occurred this 
summer. 


Fuel Oil. Scarce next winter, and 
do not let anyone tell you otherwise. 


Agriculture. Good growing weather 
has plumped U. S. farmers right into the 
midst of another surplus problem. It was 
a lightning changeover. Only two or 
three months ago, government officials 
were worrying about shortages. 

But bumper crops of cotton, wheat, corn 
and other grains have revived the fear of 
the bogy of the 1930's, the huge, unwanted 
stocks of farm products which pushed 
prices down and kept them there. 

The government’s farm program is de- 
signed to keep prices from crashing, as they 
would surely do under the weight of this 
year’s crops. Farmers are promised a “fair 
price,” 90 percent of parity. To maintain 
this price, the Department of Agriculture 
buys or makes loans on farm products in 
large quantities to keep them off the mar- 
ket. This system will get a real test this 
fall and winter. 
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This will be the subject of a hot fight 
in Congress next year. 


Food, Groceries. Consumer resist- 
ance to high food prices has nicked a few 
cents off the price of meat in some butcher 
shops, but is not likely to bring lasting 
relief. 

Watch the livestock markets and prices 
which hogs and cattle are bringing. These 
prices are due to slide off materially in a 
month or two as marketing of animals 
picks up seasonally. 

But on the longer pull, meat will remain 
expensive for at least another year. 

Except for meat, milk, eggs and other 
livestock products, food prices will inch 
down slowly, timidly. By next spring the 
cost of food will not be the burning issue 
that it now is. 


Hunters. ‘There will be plenty of 
shotgun shells this fall, but they will be 
expensive. Guns are more plentiful. State 
game officials report that many more hunt- 
ers expect to go after big game, not only for 
the sport but also for the meat. 


Women Only. In cosmetics, the 
under-$5 items are favored this year... . 
In furs, the dealers normally give most 
weight to coats costing $300 to $500, but 
this year they are featuring fewer coats 
in this price range, and more in the upper 
ranges. .. . In women’s dresses, the buyers 
for stores are building up stocks of dresses 
to sell between $35 and $50. ‘They also 
talk of this fall’s “wearability.” . . . Glass 
prices are up on account of wage raises. 
. . . Electric irons and pressure saucepans 
are being heavily stocked as Christmas 
presents. . . . Refrigerators are going up. 
. . . Inner-spring mattresses are up, on 
account of shortage of steel and higher 
price of steel. ... Women’s shoes will not 
be higher this fall. . . . Nylon hose prices 
are liable to stay high because of short fall 
yarn allotments. . . . Unfinished furniture 
is on a boom; people spend so much for 
houses they must economize on furniture. 
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our POOR schools 


EK Americans have fine automo- 
biles, good roads and lots of them, 
electric stoves, refrigerators, tele- 
phones, milk delivered to the door, laun- 
dries that call for and deliver, electric serv- 
ice to the house in the hills, bus service to 
everywhere, water out of the faucet, soaring 
ofhce buildings, gorgeous movie houses. 

These are the things we pay for. 

We also have wretched schools. The 
reason we have wretched schools is that we 
are not willing to pay for better schools. 

Let's not dodge the issue. Let’s not be 
soothed by those who say the problem of 
schools is complicated. Of course it 1s. 
But down at the deep roots of the school 
situation is money—your money, tax 
money. Let’s be honest, or semi-honest: 
We do not crave excellent schools as much 
as we say we crave them. 
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Is this observation pleasant and con- 
structive? No, it is most unpleasant, most 
destructive. It tends to destroy our good 
opinion of ourselves. But the good opinion 
is not warranted. 

Most public schools are stuffed to the 
rafters. ‘Too many children to take care of. 
And too few teachers. Not enough build- 
ings. Too little proper equipment. And 
all signs indicate that things are going to 
get even worse. 

So you will hear schools, schools, schools 
for the next 10 years, and the hue and cry 
will not be phony. 

The present crisis goes back to the recent 
war years. America had a colossal baby 
boom. Now the vanguard of these babies 
is six years old and swarming into the 
schools. Next year there will be more of 
them. The year after, still more. By 1952 
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the schools will have to take 5 million 
more children than they had to handle 
10 years earlier. 

Biggest shocker is that we will not have 
nearly enough qualified teachers. 

New teachers are not entering the pro- 
fession at a rate sufficient to take care of 
even the present number of children, let 
alone the extra millions coming up. 

Instead of getting a better education, 
sufficient to the needs of this age, your 
children and your neighbors’ children may 
get poorer schooling than you did. 

You probably were not one in a class of 
40 or 50 children, as today’s child very likely 
may be. 

So what? You really cannot assess the 
loss. Perhaps your daughter will not be- 
come a fluent reader. Perhaps your son 
will never learn to figure efficiently, or will 
miss guidance into the right job. Perhaps 
many children will not acquire the “large- 
mindedness” which Lafcadio Hearn called 
the strength of Western civilization. 

The school crisis is important to you 
even if you have no children, or if you 
“solve” your personal problem by sending 
your children to private schools. The chil- 
dren of today are the adults who will hold 
the jobs and make the decisions and do the 
voting tomorrow. The majority of these 
next-generation adults will be public school 
products. 

Businessmen, particularly, tend to com- 
plain about the bad quality of political 
decisions. They complain, too, because so 
many of their employes just don’t seem to 
understand certain things. If you com- 
plain, why not follow your own reasoning 
through, right back to education in the 
public schools? 

You are an important upper-level mem- 
ber of society. If you already are doing 
your share for the public schools, good. 
But the chances are that you are not. 

Most responsible citizens consider PTA 
and related work beneath their dignity, or 
just forget the whole mess, or sort of expect 
schools to get built cost-free, and teachers 
to work for a pittance. 
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The facts about our schools are presented 
in the following article. Educators and 
government officials have known these 
truths for some time, and have tried to 
publicize them. Here they are—all the 
latest facts—swept together for you. But, 
instead of now sweeping them under the 
rug, let’s look at the dirt. 


CHILDREN 


getting more numerous 





CCORDING to the best advance popu- 
lation calculations, about 10% million 
children should have been born from 1941 
through 1945. Actually 1442 million ar- 
rived. ‘The war with all its uncertainties 
and disruptions upset the downward trend 
in the national birthrate. We had a baby 
boom. 

Remember the diaper shortage? Now 
it has turned into a school shortage. As 
of the first of this month, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census has estimated that 
2,843,000 children will be ready to start 
school. This is some 740,000 more than 
there were in 1939. 

By studying the birth records, the bureau 
also has given the schools exact forewarn- 
ings of how many more are coming. These 
are the total numbers who will be entering 
school in the coming years: 

1949—2,963,000 
1950—2,817,000 
1951—2,755,000 
1952—3,291,000 


Thus in 1952-53, the schools will have 
to handle about 500,000 more first graders 
than in 1951 and almost 900,000 more than 
they did in 1946. 

By 1955, the crest of children will reach 
the fourth grade, and in 1958 the seventh 
grade. And in 1958 the seventh graders 
will outnumber the seventh graders of 1946 
by nearly 1,100,000. 

By 1956 total enrollment in the public 
elementary schools is expected to exceed 
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24 million, compared with 20 million this 
year. (There are another 242 million in 
parochial and private schools this year.) 

On the basis of these national statistics, 
you can think of the oncoming children as 
a wave, a very high wave that will sweep 
through the schools until it runs itself out 
in the 1960’s. 

Of course there will be exceptions— 
places where there will be scarcely a ripple. 
In many sections of the South, in the 
Dakotas and other parts of the country 
which have lost population, the schools 
may not experience much of a rise in en- 
rollment. Extra children born in such 
districts will only replace those lost by 
migration. There will be no jamming of 
the schools. 

On the other hand, on the West Coast, 
in the Great Lakes region and in other 
places where people have moved in great 
numbers, the flood of children will be 
overpowering. 

The same kinds of variations are found 
within individual cities and school districts. 
In the old downtown sections of some of 
the large cities, it will be possible to point 
to half-filled schools. But out in the sub- 
urbs or in other districts where young 
families are settling, the children will al- 
most be hanging out the windows. The 
school problem might not be difficult if 
the war crop babies were growing up in 
the slum sections of the largest cities. But 
they are not, and no one proposes putting 
them there. 


TEACHERS 


getting scarcer 





N the next five years the elementary 

schools are going to be as short on 
teachers as they are long on children. The 
shortage will be so great that even con- 
templating it gives school people the jit- 
ters. Parents, whose children will be the 
real sufferers, apparently haven't yet grasped 
its full significance. 
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These are the facts: 

We need at least 90,000 new ele- 
mentary teachers this year. 

At the outside we are getting 
about 20,000. 

In the entire country this year only 
11,142 four-year college graduates ful- 
filled the requirements for elementary 
teaching certificates and this is the only 
group which all the professional education 
associations consider adequately qualified 
to teach. 

In addition, another 8000 less fully pre- 
pared students won elementary teaching 
certificates. 

Lumping together the well and poorly 
prepared, only about 19,000 potential ele- 
mentary teachers are coming from the col- 
leges this year. (Some probably obtained | 
certificates only as a rain check and will not 
actively seek teaching jobs.) 

Against this meager stream of new 
teachers, the schools will need about 40,000 
newcomers just to replace those who resign, 
retire or die. 

At least 20,000 more are needed to in- 
struct the added number of children. 

Another 25,000 to 50,000 more teachers 
are needed to replace at least part of the 
100,000 who still are teaching under war- 
time emergency certificates. (These are 
recruits who cannot meet even the mint 
mum requirements of the various dis- 
tricts. ) 

If the schools also attempted to obtain 
enough teachers to reduce the size of over- 
crowded classes, the figures on teachers 
needed would soar higher. 

The teachers themselves consider the 
overcrowding the greatest of their burdens. 
As much as low salaries, it explains why 
many of them quit. A National Education 
Association official who works with teachers 
explained: ““They feel frustrated with the 
size of their classes. ‘The teacher can’t get 
properly acquainted with the children. She 
can’t work with them individually. She 
comes to feel as though she were simply 
dishing it out on an assembly line.” 

An equally serious aspect of the elemen~ 
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tary teacher shortage is that no relief is in 
sight. Judging by present college enroll- 
ments, educators see little prospect of get- 
ting more than 20,000 new grade school 
teachers a year for the next five years. All 
the while, as the numbers of children in 
school increase, the demand for teachers 
will be going up proportionately. 

Only in the high schools is there no 
teacher shortage. The 34,071 college grad- 
uates who obtained high school teaching 
certificates this year will just about meet 
the present demand for secondary teachers. 
The only difficulty is that the colleges are 
producing too many English and social 
science teachers and too many coaches— 
a field popular with ex-GI’s—and too few 
teachers of home economics, science, com- 
mercial and vocational subjects. 

As these figures show, about two thirds 
of the college graduates headed for teach- 
ing are going into the high schools, and 
only one third into the elementary schools. 
The ratio should be exactly reversed. Al- 
most two thirds of the country’s teachers— 
568,000—are in the elementary schools, and 
only a little more than one third—3] 3,000 
—in the secondary schools. 

It is easy enough to understand why col- 
lege students are not rushing into teaching 
as a career, or if they do enter it, why they 
choose the high school. 

The average teaching salary this year is 
only $2550, as compared, for example, to 
$3200 for auto workers and $3505 for em- 
ployes of engineering and other profes- 
sional firms. Average teaching salary was 
$1440 in 1939, but the substantial increase 
for which so many communities have 
fought so hard has barely kept pace with 
the rising cost of living. 

Teaching also still is beset with many 
petty restrictions. There has been a lot of 
improvement, but in many towns a teacher 
cannot smoke, do her shopping where she 
pleases or express a frank opinion. With 
plenty of well paying and more alluring 
jobs in other fields, teaching is not getting 
the cream of the college crop. It is not 
even getting very much of the milk. 
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BUILDINGS 


old and jammed 








CHOOL BUILDINGS, as a rule, are 

jam-packed. Children often are stuck 

into portables and other temporary school- 
rooms. 

Two groups of children sometimes have 
to share the facilities of the first grade— 
one group in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. Out of 220 cities questioned by 
the NEA, 54 reported that they are holding 
half-day sessions. Some 75 others said it 
was impossible to predict whether they 
would have to turn to this expedient later. 

All of this only points up the serious 
shortage of school buildings in many places. 
The NEA estimates that the schools now 
are housing one third more children than 
they were designed for. 

The schools have been 
space. During the war school construction 
was cut off except for a few emergency 
buildings. Building since has been ham. 
pered by high prices and material shortages. 
Even with the normal arrival of children 
the schools would have been in a bad way. 
Facing the wartime flood, the schools are 
like the old lady in the shoe. ‘They have 
so many children they don’t know what 
to do. 

The problem of what to do about school 
space is complicated by uncertainty about 
how many children will come along in the 
future. Wé5ll births continue at their pres- 
ent high level? Should the schools prepare 
for a permanent 25 percent increase in 
children? Most of the population experts 
are betting that the birthrate will fall 
again. 

In any event, it is wholly unlikely that 
any new building will be wasted. Thou- 
sands of schools are obsolete, structurally 
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and educationally. Many a school built 
before 1900 still is in use. Only 3.9 per- 
cent of city school buildings have been 
constructed since 1939. In buildings, on 
the whole, we're about 20 years behind. 

The modern school bears little resem- 
blance to the little red school house or to 
the pretentious ‘Tudor manor-house that 
many cities built during the 20’s and 30’s. 

‘The Mission School in San Bernardino, 
Cal.—aii exampie of the modern type— 
spreads out over a 10-acre site. Classrooms 
open on to a patio where the children 
frequently do their work. Classroom fur- 
niture is movable, grouped around a book 
center and a science center and in other 
working groups. Lighting is from two 
sides. The Crow Island School at Win- 
netka, Ill. is divided into five parts with 
separate playgrounds for each. Adjacent 
to each classroom is an outdoor study. At 
one side of the spacious campus is a small 
flagstoned amphitheater. 

To make up the backlog and ease new 
pressures will take a tremendous school 
building program. Various estimates of 
cost have been made. Most of them 
agree that the expenditure of at least | 
billion dollars a year for 10 years is neces- 
sary even to make a dent. 


CORRIGULUM 


out of date 





TO ONE is wholly satisfied with what 
I the schools are teaching and how they 
are teaching it. Even the best schooled 
among us have too many deficiencies as 
individuals and citizens. 

The schools, of course, cannot do every- 
thing. Nevertheless, as John W. Stude- 
baker, former U. S. Commissioner of E:du- 
cation, recently pointed out, part of the 
trouble stems from the fact that “too many 
of our young people are receiving an obso- 
lete education.” 

Because they cannot see that “school is 
getting them anywhere” they either drop 
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out or continue with indifferent interest. 
Many schools have been particularly remiss 
and shortsighted in providing the training 
needed by the big group not going to col- 
lege or into one of the skilled trades. 

If the schools are going to produce the 
“large-minded,” responsible and well-in- 
formed citizens essential to a democracy, 
they know they are going to have to change 
much of what thev teach and how they 
teach it. ‘lhe educators already are map- 
ping out the new route. Some of the 
schools already are traveling it. 

The NEA’s Educational Policies Com- 
missi n has set three aims for the grade 
school of today and of the future: 
> T’o develop in all children a high degree 
of skill in the use of the three R’s, including 
the ability to read, to express an opinion 
clearly, to understand and weigh the opin- 
ions of others, and to deal accurately with 
numbers and measurements. 

In other words, this is how children 
would be working in a model school where, 
for example, they might be studying hous- 
ing. ... sever al youngsters are looking 
through books for information on living 
conditions in other parts of the country. 
A boy is thumbing through a file of illus- 
trations for a talk on different kinds of 
housing design. Another boy is setting up 
an experiment to demonstrate how builders 
make the corners of a building square; he 
had learned by interviewing a carpenter. 
Several others are writing letters to the 
local building commission, architects and 
others to arrange visits and interviews. In 
the art room a group is working on a mural 
of the history of building. In a workroom 
off the classroom children are m: iking: 
models of modern and colonial houses. 
In the library children gather census figures 
on national housing needs. 

& T’o discover and develop the talents of 

each individual. 

> To emphasize social responsibility. 
The sixth grade class in the Mar- 

shall School in Vanport, Ore., the town 

recently swept by flood, had chalked 

“America is our room” in _ big letters 
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on a blackboard. On another blackboard: 

“America is a land of people who go 
to church. 

“America is people governing themselves. 

“America is people fighting for what they 
believe. 

“America is a land of many kinds of 
work. 

“America is——’ 

The last sentence left its promise un- 
finished. .. . 

In the high schools, the Educational 
Policies Commission has recommended 
that the curriculum be reorganized around 
“ten imperative needs of youth.” They 
are: 

1. The development of salable skills . . . 
no student should be graduated without 
some kind of work experience. 

2. Good health and physical fitness. 

3. Understanding of the rights and 
duties of a citizen. 

4. Understanding of the significance of 
the family and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 

5. Knowledge of how to purchase and 
use goods and services intelligently. 

6. Understanding of the methods of 
science and the influence of science on 
modern life. 

7. Appreciation of beauty in literature, 
art, music, nature. 

8. Ability to use leisure time well and 
to balance it wisely. 

9. Respect for others and for ethical 
values. 

10. Ability to think rationally, to express 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding. 


SO 


what is being done? 


? 








O much money and so much large-scale 

effort are necessary to lick the school 
problem that there is growing sentiment 
for federal aid to schools. 
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Spending for schools is highly uneven 
from state to state. The best-financed 
school systems spend more than $6000 a 
year per classroom unit; the most poorly 
financed, less than $100. 

But even if some states spent every tax 
dollar they collect on their schools, they 
still would not be able to bring them up 
to what educators consider an adequate 
standard. ‘This is a basic consideration 
behind the drive for federal aid. 

The school aid bill, which failed again 
in the last session of Congress, would have 
provided extra financial assistance . for 
states, including those of low financial 
ability and those with the largest number 
of children. 

Some people objected to the bill because 
some of the so-called backward states are 
not spending as much of their income for 
schools or going as heavily into debt as 
the states with good schools. So it was 
argued that federal aid would mainly help 
those who are doing the least to help 
themselves. 

Other groups opposed a federal aid bill 
because it would permit states which use 
their own funds to support sectarian and 
other private schools to make a similar use 
of money received from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, as the federal aid issue is 
being threshed out, some associations and 
some states are putting on heat to bring 
schools up to standard, eliminate crowding 
and provide a modern curriculum. 

Although businessmen as a whole have 
shunned the schools and often have op- 
posed increased spending, this attitude is 
beginning to change. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
been hammering it home to businessmen 
that they have a fourfold interest in the 
schools. Businessmen are: 

& Fathers of boys and girls to be educated. 
p> ‘Taxpayers. 

> Employers dependent on public educa- 
tion for operating personnel. 

m A croup with a direct stake in increasing 
the income of the community. 
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Chamber of Commerce reports have 
shown with consistent clarity that high 
income, high purchasing power, high rent 
payments, and large expenditures for pub- 
lications are linked directly to the amount 
of schooling. 

Through the stimulus of these findings, 
Chamber of Commerce education commit- 
tees have grown from 200 four years ago to 
1157 now. 

The Florida Chamber of Commerce 
spearheaded a state-wide drive that brought 
vast improvements. ‘The legislature was 
induced to pass a new school act that 
changed school conditions from top to 
bottom. School appropriations were in- 
creased from about 18 million dollars in 
1946 to 50 million this year. 

In addition, the state set up an elaborate 
system of scholarships. One group of 500 
scholarships valued at $400 each was pro- 
vided for prospective teachers. Another 
$200,000 was appropriated for summer 
scholarships for both new and practicing 
teachers, and in addition a third group of 
152 scholarships at $200 each was voted for 
professional training. Largely as a result 
of these provisions, Ilorida this year turned 
out more elementary teachers than in 1941. 

Observers who have visited the state 
report that the emphasis on education and 
the measures taken to attract promising 
students into the profession have lifted 
the morale of teachers, who now feel 
they have assumed a new importance to 
the community. 


* 


Utah is another state which has dramati- 
cally moved forward in education. The 
state legislature provided for the expendi- 
ture of $3300 a classroom a year. When 
the local district tax rates are not sufficient 
to raise the required money, the state and 
other subdivisions will make it good. 

Business also has thrown its support to 
the schools through the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Many of the country’s largest com- 
panies have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on magazine and radio adver- 
tising urging better salaries for teachers 
and more recently in recruiting more 
teachers. 

But the job has only been started. The 
danger is that some communities will bring 
about some improvement and then think 
they can relax. Actually, to meet the new 
and coming school crisis will take the 
hardest pull yet. 

The plain truth is that most of us give 
little indication of our willingness to pay 
for better schools. 

This year we are spending about 3 billion 
dollars for elementary and high school 
education. At the same time we are spend- 
ing almost 4 billions on tobacco and 14 
billions for military protection. 

“We look upon the army as something 
that protects us,” says one school man, 
“and upon the schools as something that 
costs us money. 

“The American people have never fully 
assessed the importance of education in 
a democracy.” 


* 


Usable buildings—or permanent monuments? 


Think about this from William W. Wurster, dean of Architecture and Planning, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 


“The economic side comes to the fore when we speak of school buildings. In times 
past we carefully embalmed old methods by building permanent monuments. 

“In Cambridge, Mass., I visited a dark school built in 1890, where heavy brick walls 
and many stories keep education in a strait jacket. Let us have no more of these. 
Let us have the buildings cost less, that the period of amortization may be shorter 
and their destruction earlier. Away with the expense of permanence, away with Chinese 
cemeteries which take good ground needlessly and clutter the earth.” 


“Architecture Broadens Its Base”’ 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, July 1948. 
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SEATTLE—Sprawling between blue Puget 
Sound and the snowy Cascades, Seattle 
has the robust atmosphere of a boom town 
even when conditions are not booming. 
Today, however, the feeling of splurge and 
growth is authentic. The metropolitan 
area has 664,000 inhabitants as compared 
with 504,000 in 1940. The 31 percent in- 
crease has created a terrific housing short- 
age, made Seattle a labor market eyed 
hungrily by new industries, and helped to 
give the city a cost of living exceeded na- 
tionally only by Washington, D. C. 

Seattle, which once lived off timber, 
is becoming the manufacturing citadel of 
the Northwest as the forests thin out. 
Most of the new factories are small but 
widely diversified. They produce building 
materials, plastics and truck bodies. They 
fabricate aluminum and mix chemicals. 
Of a total labor force of 235,000, approxi- 
mately 55,000 are employed in manufac- 
turing. 

Despite a vastly enlarged population in 
the lower-income brackets, Seattle seems 
to have slowed down from its left-wing 
pace of a few years ago. At the last elec- 
tion the radical young congressman, Hugh 
De Lacy, who followed the Marcantonio 
voting line, was defeated by a larger mar- 
gin than any other representative in Seat- 
tle’s history. ‘The mayor is a former police 
judge named William F. Devin, who has 
throttled some of the gambling and pros- 
titution which flourished during the 30's. 

Although the city is highly ‘organized, 
repeated labor troubles in its bigcest in- 
dustrial enterprise, the Boeing Aircraft 
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plant, have modified union enthusi- 
asm even in working-class neighbor- 
hoods. During much of the year 
a strike has kept idle a majority of 
Boeing's 30,000 employes. Dave 
Beck, bull- necked boss of the ‘Team- 
sters’ Union and heir apparent as 


national head of the _ organiza- 
tion, has toned down _  consider- 
ablv. He now berates commu- 


nists instead of emplovers, and he 
is a dignified regent of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Major military expenditures in the Puget 
Sound area are contributing to Seattle’s 
prosperity. But Army spending is even 
heavier in Alaska, and Seattle contractors 
contend that $600 monthly wages for 
carpenters at Fairbanks makes it practi- 
cally impossible to hold skilled men here. 


DETROIT—The first CIO radio station in 
the country, the United Auto Workers 
new WAIW-FM, is scheduled to be com- 
pleted next month. It will have a 52,000- 
watt transmitter, and will serve south- 
eastern Michigan as well as parts of Ohio. 
(For other news of labor in radio, see 


page 35.) 


ATLANTA—This growing metropolitan area 
is trying hard to remedy its complex gov- 
ernmental structure. Consider the situa- 
tion: 

A part of corporate Atlanta is in Ful- 
ton County, a part in DeKalb County. 
Resulting duplications keep the taxpayers 
in a sweatbox, with most of the heat on 
Atlanta residents. For instance, there are 
two police departments in Atlanta—the 
city’s and Fulton County's; and two in 
suburban Decatur—the city of Decatur’s 
and DeKalb County’s. Within a_ block 
of one another are two health depart- 
ments—one Atlanta’s, one Fulton County's. 
On property within Atlanta two tax re- 
turns must be filed and two series of pay- 
ments made. Governmental jealousies, 
confusion and waste result. For some lo- 
cal government agencies the area of service 
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fails to coincide with the area where taxes 
for the agencies are levied. ‘This, of course, 
brings sharp inequalities in taxes. Atlanta, 
indeed, maintains its own school system 
and, besides, pays more than half the cost 
of county schools. 

But hope looms. A One-Government 
Citizens Committee is making a factual 
study of one-government possibilities. Scat- 
tered efforts toward correction go back to 
1924 when a constitutional amendment 
permitted consolidation of city and county 
governments. ‘There have, meanwhile, 
been proposals for a separate Couuty of 
Atlanta; merger of city and county gov- 
ernments (with taxation based on service 
rendered individual taxpayers); separation 
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Broad Street, Atlanta 


of metropolitan area from Fulton County 
and creation of a City-County of Atlanta; 
and annexation to the city of the popu- 
lous Buckhead area. 

Atlanta’s economy relies largely upon 
its importance as a distribution center. 
But it is rapidly getting a diversity of manu- 
facturing enterprises. Both the General 
Motors Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac and the 
Ford assembly plants have entered full 
production. ‘This means several thousand 
jobs and increasing income for area sup- 
pliers able to provide needed materials. It 
worsens, of course, the already acute hous- 
ing problem. ‘The building trend is toward 
multi-unit apartment projects in suburban 
sections at rentals of $95 to $125 a unit. 

At June’s end, around $12,075,000 in 
quarterly dividends were distributed by 
local concerns with large local interests to 
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bolster individual incomes. And for the 
first time in years, near-by farm families 
have healthy cash surpluses and are build- 
ing new homes, improving their land, buy- 
ing machinery and installing labor-saving 
gadgets. 

Atlanta, it appears, will face one of the 
worst milk shortages in its history this 
fall. ‘There are three reasons: (1) the 
effects of drought on pastures; (2) the 
growing trend of selling milk cows to 
slaughterhouses; and (3) a labor shortage. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Jefferson County, compris- 
ing the Louisville area, licensed more mo- 
tor vehicles in the first half of 1948 than 
in all of 1947. The total for the first half 
of this year was 98,536. ‘The total for all 
of 1947 was 98,400. 


MUNCIE, IND.—This city of 55,000, famed as 
the “Middletown” of typical American 
consumers, shows these reactions to the 
times: 

There is activity and employment—and 
increasing consumer resistance. Install- 
ment loans are rising to about double those 
of the same period last year. Savings are 
decreasing. Collections are slower than in 
1947. But the reaction of businessmen 
is one of measured optimism, continued 
willingness to invest and take a chance. 
A few big real-estate owners are selling, 
laying up the cash. 

Actually, the flood of boom dollars may 
be drying up. Consumers, despite third- 
round wage increases, kick loudly about 
high prices. Ninety percent of housewives 
in a recent poll said purchases would be 
held to bare necessities. Statistics aside, 
most of them are convinced that wages 
haven’t kept pace with prices. 

A chain department store, doing busi- 
ness in millions, reports: Dollar volume 
is up over 1947 but the cash register doesn’t 
ring so often. Individual sales are lower 
‘“. . . because these folks drawing $40 to 
$50 a week take-home pay can’t buy two 
or three items. ‘They have to settle on 
one item only.” 
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CAN WE PREVENT STRIKES? 


A look at some of the solutions proposed 





TRIKES and the threat of strikes con- 
tinue to cast their shadow over the 

daily lives of all of us. It’s a rare week 
that fails to see an eruption in some sector 
along the labor-management front. ‘That 
eruption is by no means always labor's 
fault. Often it is a union’s only defense 
in a dispute which management can sit 
out. But whatever the cause of a big 
strike, the effect is always the same: labor 
loses, management loses, the public loses. 

This universal harm wrought by strikes 
is scarcely news to anyone past the play- 
pen stage. Yet the eruptions go on. 
Neither an irate public nor Congress seems 
able to stop the blow-ups. The Taft- 
Hartley act has helped some, but has yet 
to meet its most critical test. Other gov- 
ernment devices to cope with strikes are 
largely fumblings to lock the barn door 
after the horse is gone. 

What’s to be done about it? 
anything be done? 

First, some facts to bear in mind: 
& The right to strike is a right no law 
can successfully curb. Unless he has a 
totalitarian pistol pointed at his head, no 
man can be prevented from staying away 
from his job. We usually think of the 
root causes of strikes as economic; just as 
often they are emotional. Democracies 
can’t legislate emotions. 
> Multiply ordinary human emotions by 
15 million U. S. labor union members 
and by many thousand employers, and 
the chances of disputes become much more 
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impressive. Mass attitudes of workers 
will grow in potency as labor unions con- 
tinue to grow. 

& That labor unions will keep on grow- 
ing is a prospect few will dispute. How- 
ever much union labor may be restricted 
by legislation such as Taft-Hartley, the 
advantages of organization, notably in bet- 
tering the worker's economic lot, have 
been permanently established. 

& The bigger union labor gets, the worse 
will be the impact of its deadliest weapon, 
the nation-wide strike. And the bigger the 
strike, the more inevitably it will become 
a strike affecting the public interest. 

> The whole problem is complicated by 
our present prosperity. Full employment 
exists. In such a situation, the advantage 
lies with the striker. At worst, he can 
find another job. At best, he can win his 
demands more quickly, for in times of 
high industrial activity management is 
anxious not to slow the pace of produc- 
tion. 


LL these are factors we must reckon 
with in weighing possible solutions 

of the strike dilemma. Note that the crux 
of that dilemma is not the small, localized 
strike, but, increasingly, the nation-wide 
strike, the strike in basic industry, the 
strike affecting public health and safety. 
There are those who make out a case 
for the small, localized strike. They argue 
that it can be a healthy way for labor and 
management to test each other’s mettle in 
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the course of collective bargaining. Few 
such arguments appear as disputes get 
bigger, and it is these bigger strikes which 
cry out for solution. 

What solutions should be considered? 

The Taft-Hartley act as is? This law 
provides a mechanism by which court in- 
junction can halt a “national emergency” 
strike for 80 days. Except for a report by 
the President to Congress, the law does 
not specify any action to be taken at the 
end of those 80 days. No strike halted by 
this mechanism to date has lasted 80 days, 
so what could happen on the crucial 81st 
day is a $64 question still to be answered. 
Informed speculation is that another 80- 
day injunction would be invoked, or that 
Congress would pass a law requiring com- 
pulsory arbitration in the particular dis- 
pute involved. 

Critics of the Taft-Hartley act say we 
will not know how basically effective is 
its strike mechanism until we have a test 
case of what happens on the 8lst day. 
Supporters of Taft-Hartley say that the 
fact that no strike halted under the act 
to date has lasted beyond 80 days is in 
itself proof of the act’s effectiveness. 

The Taft-Hartley act repealed? 
Union labor argues that the very exist- 
ence of the act, with its various restric- 
tions on labor, is an incitement to labor 
unrest. ‘There have, in fact, been strikes 
designed to compel employers to violate 
sections of the act. ‘The International 
Typographical Union, for example, struck 
against certain newspapers to force the 
publishers to agree to a closed shop, which 
the act bans. 

Hence, says labor, repeal the act. What, 
if anything, would replace ‘Taft-Hartley 
on the statute books is not spelled out. 
Absence of government labor legislation 
is as much a favorite of unions today as 
it was of employers in the early days of 
the Wagner act. 

The Taft-Hartley act amended? 
Equally vehement is the view that the 
answer to the strike problem is more teeth 
in the Taft-Hartley act. An increasingly 
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vocal school of thought asserts that with 
the growth of unions into so-called Big 
Labor, they have developed monopolistic 
practices not unlike those of Big Business. 
One of the evils of such a monopoly, this 
opinion holds, is the crippling industry- 
wide strike. 

The proposed solution is to invoke the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act against union 
leaders who close down whole industries 
at a time; also to end industry-wide bar- 
gaining by permitting employers to decide 
whether they will deal with the union on 
a single-company or an association basis. 
Taft-Hartley amendments to this effect 
are expected to appear in Congress next 
year. Labor will resist these amendments 
as violently as Big Business resisted at- 
tempts to curb it. 

Compulsory arbitration? A _ fourth 
solution proffered is a law compelling em- 
ployers and employes to arbitrate disputes. 
Although this type of legislation has con- 
siderable popular support, neither labor 
nor management takes kindly to it. Com- 
pulsion is a two-edged sword. In one spe- 
cific instance, it might work to the ad- 
vantage of one side of the table. In a 
second, it might not. 

Both Australia and New Zealand have 
compulsory arbitration. It has not stopped 
strikes. Our own state of Kansas tried it 
in the early 20’s. It flopped. 

Labor courts? Stil another solution 
suggested has been to set up within our 
present judicial framework a system of 
separate labor courts which would enforce 
collective agreements and levy fines for 
failure to observe those agreements. ‘This 
system is in effect in Sweden. 

Setting up labor courts in the U. S. 
would be a far more gigantic task than 
it was in Sweden. For one thing, Sweden 
is small and homogeneous. For another, 
its employers and unions have been doing 
business with each other longer than ours 
have. “We'd have to import their ma- 
ture attitude along with their system,” 
one U. S. official comments. And even 
if the complex machinery were to be set 
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in motion, critics point out, it would still 
be possible for a litigant not to accept 
a court award and proceed with a strike. 

Fact-finding boards? Permanent fact- 
finding boards, industry by industry, have 
been presented as yet another solution for 
strikes. Such boards would have the au- 
thority to prevent strikes for 30 days, then 
present the facts of the dispute to the 
public and hope for public pressure to 
take over. 

Supporters of the fact-finding board idea 
say that if such boards were composed 
of people mutually agreeable to both labor 
and management, and well-versed in the 
particular problems of an industry, a satis- 
factory compromise would almost inev- 
itably be forthcoming in any dispute. 

A fixed-wage policy? Finally, one pro- 
posed strike remedy quite different from 
the rest: That the federal government 
set up and maintain a definite policy about 
wage increases, possibly tying them to pro- 
ductivity. Advocates of this remedy main- 
tain that most big strikes are caused by 
disputes over wages. They say that if the 
government made private wage settlements 
conform to a national wage policy, it 
would put a brake on inflation as well as 
remove a prime source of labor unrest. 

This solution finds little support among 
either labor or management. Labor might 
take it hand-in-hand with a government 
price-fixing policy; management would not. 
Neither side relishes the prospect of let- 
ting the government plant its foot even 
further inside the door of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


HESE are the major proposals ad- 
vanced to solve the strike problem. 
Some seem more feasible than others. 
Some might work well in certain situa- 
tions and not in others. Most essential, 
however, is the fact that none, no matter 
how legally backstopped, will work well 
for very long without the joint support 
of both unions and employers. 
This is the nub of the matter. No 
amount of public discomfort or indigna- 
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tion will alter it. While it is true that 
the government can step forcibly into a 
“national emergency’ strike, this is the 
fast-resort means of solution which effects 
no permanent cure. Our coal industry is 
a perfect example. The government has 
seized the mines and thrown injunctions 
at the United Mine Workers, but these 
drastic actions have not eliminated all in- 
terruptions to coal mining or settled the 
real issues between the union and the 
coal operators. 

What then, is the answer? 

Building harmony at the plant level. 

Thoughtful spokesmen for both indus- 
try and labor say we ought to go back and 
tackle the job of building good relations 
from the bottom up. This is no brand- 
new panacea. Men of goodwill on both 
sides of the fence have long argued that 
there is no substitute for an intelligent, 
reasonable approach by both employer and 
union in their day-to-day dealings. 

But now this point of view is gathering 
wider support, and for a very simple reason. 
With the Taft-Hartley act, labor has be- 
gun to react as strongly against govern- 
ment participation in labor disputes as 
management did after passage of the 
Wagner act. More and more, both labor 
and management have had their fill of 
Washington. Both are saying, in effect: 
“One bad, centralized, Washington deci- 
sion is worse than 50 bum decisions on 
the local level.” 

This revelation has brought a desire on 


Industrial conflict always makes headlines; 
industnal peace rarely does. On the theory 
that companies enjoying good labor relations 
should be publicized as worthwhile examples, 
the non-profit, non-political National Planning 
Association this month will release the first in 
a series of 15 exhaustive “case studies” of in- 
dividual firms which have made an outstand- 
ing go of their relations with labor. Pnce $] 
each, or $12.50 for the senes. Wrote NPA, 
800 21st Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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both sides to get back to privately con- 
ducted collective bargaining, with the 
barest minimum of government umpiring. 

How to go about it? First essential, ob- 
viously, is for the individual employer and 
his union to maintain constant, year-round 
contact; to air grievances as they come up, 
not accumulate and hurl them at each 
other only at contract-negotiation time. 
Management must instill this habit of 
regular contact in its personnel staff and 
foremen, the union in its stewards and 
committeemen. Thus this habit will carry 
over when the time comes for formal col- 
lective bargaining. 

A second essential is to arrange in ad- 
vance mutually agreeable rules of proce- 
dure to apply prior to and during the 
bargaining process. 

But neither of these approaches will 
work unless there is a genuine desire to 
get along and a sense of responsibility 
by both sides to stick to decisions once 
arrived at. A sense of self-discipline also 
is involved—in the face of temptation 
to run to the government for help. In 
short, working things out at the local level 
requires a mature mental attitude. ‘This 
we have not yet adequately developed. 

Can we develop it? Yes, says a top 
federal labor official who has been a ring- 
sider at important labor disputes for more 
than a decade. He points out a fact all 
of us know but seldom remember: It has 
been a scant 15 years since U. S. indus- 
try and unions began to cooperate across 
the bargaining table, a scant 15 years 
since a law of the land, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, recognized labor's 
right. to bargain collectively. So we are 
still pretty new at the game. 

We are still in the growing-pains stage, 
and the process is difficult for all con- 
cerned, including the innocent-bystand- 
ing public. In time, and with a continu- 
ing practical education in the cost of 
strikes, our labor-management relations 
will come of age. With that maturity 
the worst of the strike problem will have 
passed. 
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They Say... 


“You cannot create good labor relations 
by passing laws. Any employer who relies 
on laws to get him good labor relations 
is going to end up in an awful mess.” 

Fred Maytag II, President 
The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa 





“Better human relations in American busi- 
ness is a matter of the greatest urgency. The 
trend in every nation except our own and 
Canada is toward collectivist economy. Such 
things occur because the peopie want it that 
way when they feel that private enterprise 
management has neglected them. That must 
not happen here.” 

Thomas R. Reid 
Vice President, Human Relations 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore 


“There is a tendency nowadays to talk 
about human problems solely in terms of 
union relationships. We must look beyond 
collective bargaining at the table and realize 
the extreme importance of other working 
relationships which make possible living in 
harmony with the agreement during the con- 
tract period. There is no substitute for good 
day-in and day-out relationships.” 

M. M. Olander 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 


“That these parties were not able to ac- 
complish, by negotiation, even this little 
kitchen job is cause for real concern. In our 
judgment this kind of failure has, so far as 
collective bargaining is concerned, malignant 
possibilities. . . . We would be derelict if 
we did not give warning of what we consider 
a bad washout on the track ahead. .. .” 

From a report of a Presidential 
Emergency Board on the recent 
railroad labor dispute 


“The . .. tendency to lean on govern- 
ment is noticeable in many cases that are 
brought before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. As we consider many of them, 
involving matters on which the law has been 
repeatedly interpreted or which could have 
been settled at the plant level, we cannot help 
wondering why the parties did not resolve 
their own difficulties. ‘They can usually do 
it quicker and better than we can.” 

Paul M. Herzog, Chairman 
National Labor Relations Board 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR 


Here is a list of useful pamphlets, 
reports and books that have come to 
™“ our attention. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them. If 
you know of any publications that 
should be included, please tell us. 





[] Record of the 80th Congress....A 
comprehensive description of major legislation 
enacted and of important measures which 
failed of enactment at the time of the June 20 
adjournment. A 66-page pamphlet with a 
separate section giving the outstanding roll 
calls in the Senate and House during the 
regular 1948 session. Write to Editorial 
Research Reports, 1205 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $2.50 


[ ] What People Want To Know About Your 
Company. A three-fold approach to the 
problem of reporting to stockholders. ‘This 
study was conducted by a prominent research 
organization which inv estigated new reporting 
practices by business and “tried to learn how 
these practices could be more effective. Fifty 
pages, with charts, illustrations and sample 
“depth interviews.”” Write to the Controller- 
ship Foundation, Inc., One East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Price to non-members 


$5. 


|] Power, Machines and Plenty. A sum- 
mary of America’s Needs and Resources, the 
widely-publicized Twentieth Century Fund 
study, and of related studies, prepared in co- 
operation with the Fund. A 32-page Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, latest of a series of more 
than sixty. Write to Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 20 cents. 


[] Facts for Business. An 8-page leaflet 
outlining the types of services available to 
businessmen—large and small—from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and its 42 field 
offices. Write to the Department of Com- 
merce, Division of Printing Services, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any field office. Free. 
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[] So! You Are Going To Buy a House. 

A practical guide for prospective home owners 
prepared by state officials for citizens of New 
Jersey. Should be useful to residents of any 
State. 56 pages, profusely illustrated. Write 
to Division of Planning and Engineering, New 
Jersey Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 520 East State Street, ‘Trenton, N. J. 
Price 15 cents. 


[] What's In Your Life Insurance Policy? 
Modern policies contain many new privileges 
and are practically free from old restrictions 
such as those regarding travel, residence and 
occupation. A 16-page booklet, one of an 
educational series prepared by the organiza- 
tion which handles the public relations of 
various insurance companies. Write to the 
Educational Division, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
l'ree. 


[ ] Advertising by the States. All except 
three states, California, Delaware and ‘lexas, 
conduct ofhcial advertising campaigns to pro- 
mote their products and their recreational, in- 
dustrial and residential advantages. A com- 
parative study of expenditures for advertising 
by the different states. An attractive 42-page 
booklet. Write to the Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price $1.50. 


[|] How To Meet the Press. This 24- 
page booklet was published by one of the 
nation’s great railway systems to assist its 
division and local officials, but it should be 
equally helpful to any large business organiza- 
tion. Write to Public Relations Department, 
New York Central Railroad Co., 466 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


[] American Business and European 
Recovery. . . . A pocket guide for American 
businessmen on how to do business under the 
Marshall Plan. Contains specific and con- 
crete information, with many details needed 
by exporters doing business with ERP coun- 
tries. Write to the General Inquiries 
Section, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. Single copies free. 


[_] Economic Indicators. This monthly 
publication, prepared by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, was listed last month as being 
available on subscription at $1.50 per year. 
This was an error. No subscriptions are taken. 
Price is 15 cents a copy. Write Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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QUIT WORK AT WHAT AGE? 


Coming soon: 60 million old people and a tough new problem 





The problem is getting some 
thought. ‘The National Health 
= | Bec functioning under 
presidential sponsorship, believes 
the aging millions should get use- 
ful work, not “made work.” ‘Their 
employment, it is thought, should 
not be regarded as charity; they 
can be employed under econom- 
WB g;, ically sound practices. 

The Health Assembly delegates 
would strike down, in revolution- 


HETHER old people, in 
the mass, should work or be 
retired has ceased to be entirely 
a matter of sentimental consider- 
ation. It has become a problem 
which will affect every American 
in the next 30 years. And we 
either start pondering a solution 
now or meet a dilemma, unpre- 
pared, later on. 
For by 1980 our population 
will include 60 million persons 
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over 45 years old—about the same ary fashion, the traditional con- 
number as the number of people gainfully cepts of age in employment practices. 
employed in this record employment year. ‘They would judge age on a physiological 
Most of those aging people, thanks to an _ rather than a chronological basis. And 
advancing medical science, will be in pretty — they deny that chronic disease and partial 
good physical shape. So what role will disability imply an inability to work. 
they take? ‘There is a brushoff answer, of To lower compulsory retirement ages 
course: Retire them. But... solves nothing, in their way of thinking. 
Suppose the labor market critically needs — Actually, there is little trend that way, 
them, as it does now? except in agitations on behalf of women 
Suppose that those over 55 or 60, or 65 ~— workers and such manual laborers as coal 
don’t want to retire on the generally small = miners where toil takes early toll. 
retirement allowances? Suppose that thev The assembly recommends, rather, that 
choose to reach for the available money compulsory retirement be made on a selec- 


poked at them in times of scarce labor? _ tive basis. ‘There would be retirement 
ederal social security finds such a trend __ boards for industry and government, boards 


right now. composed of administrative, medical and 
And should industry, in any case, want psychiatric personnel. 
to retire them? Men and women past 45, Thus, there would be no generalized 
as everyone knows, are generally reliable. | compulsory retirement practice. Each case 
They prize their jobs. And i in many upper- _— would stand on its own footing. The prac- 
level jobs they show the maturity of long __ titioners would determine an individual's 
experience. capacities for his job, or for a related one. 
So the fact persists: The U.S. is in for ‘The exact degree of fitness would be de- 
an aging population, soon. And to rele- scribed and the findings reviewed in the 
gate so much brainpower, so many willing __ light of actual conditions, as follows: 
hands to disuse would be nothing less than What is the nature of the job? Is it 
sheer economic waste. highly specialized? Can the individual's 
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aptitudes and skills be easily duplicated? 
What kind of manpower reservoir does the 
organization have? 

The experts, furthermore, think a “‘taper- 
ing off” system for aging employes is worth 
study. This means giving an employe pro- 
gressively lighter work to fit his advancing 
age. ‘There are instances of this practice 
in nearly every company with large num- 
bers of workers. Pay in such cases, it is 
thought, might remain commensurate with 
productivity. 

The assembly advocates a program of 
education which would: 

& Encourage the hiring and retaining of 
older and partially disabled persons. 

& Impress upon employers certain advan- 
tages of having older employes. 

& Demonstrate the soundness of provid- 
ing special equipment and adjusted hours 
and rest periods for the aged and partially 
disabled. 

The educational program, the specialists 
think, should be participated in by govern- 
ment, private institutions and organiza- 
tions, foundations, labor unions and em- 
ployers’ groups. 

A first step would be to gain repeal of 
legislation which in some states penalizes 
employers for hiring the aged and disabled. 
Another move would be to raise protections 
against the exploitation of aged workers. 

The important thing to remember is this 
premise: Age, as age is commonly consid- 
ered in persons past 45 or 50, does not place 
the normal individual beyond the pale of 
usability. 

There is a strong belief that an ever- 
improving medical science is on the side 
of such people, that the average 50-year-old 


man is now better off physically than his 
father was. 

And, somewhat dramatically, the spe- 
cialists would abolish the traditional think- 
ing of compulsory retirement on basis of 
age groups. The process would be more 
individualized, just as men and women are 
admitted to the armed services as individ- 
uals on the test of individual strength and 
capacities. 

There is, of course, the persisting moral 
and philosophical question of whether in 
a trying world a person, by right, shouldn’t 
quit after 35 or 40 years of work. ‘That is 
a matter of opinion. And there is the old 
notion that active men who suddenly stop 
work disintegrate or die. ‘There seems to be 
some basis for the belief, though it’s hard 
to prove. 

Such controversy, however, is sheer em- 
broidery on the issue. ‘There remains the 
problem that by 1980 there will be 60 mil- 
lion persons over 45 who must be given a 
role in life. In any times, good or slack, 
such a big population would create an 
appalling burden upon the national econ- 
omy unless these people gave some return 
for their existence. As the thinking goes, 
‘. . . Industry and government must pre- 
pare themselves to give employment to a 
larger number and proportion of older and 
partially disabled workers” than was ever 
done in the past. 

But regardless of what is eventually done 
there is not much time left for the general 
thinking that will be necessary to get the 
specific answers. 

If we just sit the problem out for another 
generation, it will be pretty late to handle 
all us “oldsters.”’ 


WHOLESALERS EAGER TO TRADE INVENTORIES with each 


other are organizing along the lines of a lonely hearts club. 
A wholesaler who is either over or under stocked writes in describing his 


associations. 


It is done through trade 


needs. The association sends out bulletins to all members, who then deal directly with 
each other. Two associations which have the plan in operation are the National Heating 
Wholesalers’ Association, 2130 Keith Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio, and the Wholesale 
Drygoods Institute, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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THIS BIG-CITY BUSINESSMAN RETIRED TO THE 
HILLS AND STARTED A BRAND-NEW LIFE AT 43 





N a remote mountain section of North 
Carolina, S. T. Henry has solved the 

problem of many successful men—how to 
retire without being bored literally to 
death. For the last 24 years, in fact, he 
has been demonstrating that a_ big-city 
businessman can make good in a small 
town—reversing the usual trend. And he 
has had a whaie of a time doing it. 

In 1924, when he still was only 43 years 
old, S. T. (for Smith Tompkins) had made 
a lot of money, even by today’s standards, 
as one of the top officials of the McGraw. 
Hill Publishing Co. in New York. But he 
was not happy. Both he and his wife 
wanted something different. What was 
more important, they knew exactly what 
they wanted and where to find it. 

There were three major points in Henry's 
program for a new life. He wanted to get 
away from New York. He wanted to con- 
serve the money he had made. He wanted 
his son and daughter to grow up in a 
frontier atmosphere—something approxi- 
mating that of the Illinois farming section 
in which he had spent his own boyhood 
and the California ranch country in which 
his wife had been reared. 

So, 24 years ago, at an age when most 
men are not even thinking of retiring, 
S. T. set out to achieve those aims. He 
gave up his big job in the city and moved 
his family to the tiny mountain commu- 
nity of Spruce Pine, N. C. 

It was a ragged-gulch town in those days, 
without electricity or paved highways. 
Fiven today, it is a far cry from a model 
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town in physical appearance. Strung along 
the right-of-way of the Clinchfield Rail- 
road, its rather crazy-quilt business district 
clings precariously to the steep hillsides on 
each side of the Toe River. It has no 
place to grow but up, and virtually every 
new structure erected means first a job for 
a bulldozer. It has a population of only 
about 3000, but has all the parking prob- 
lems of a metropolis. 

In spite of its unprepossessing appear- 
ance, the Henrys had a very special reason 
for selecting Spruce Pine. They had vis- 
ited the area on their honeymoon in 1910 
and were determined thereafter that some- 
day they would go back there to live. They 
bought a farm and settled down to the 
business of winning a place for themselves 
in the life of the community where, even 
after years of residence, some people never 
cease to be regarded as outsiders by the na- 
tive mountaineers. 

It was not retirement in the ordinary 
sense for S. T. His lively mind would 
never permit that, and he is as busy today 
as eVET. 

In addition to running the largest dairy 
farm in the area, he is co-editor with his 
wife of Spruce Pine’s only newspaper, the 
weekly Tri-County News; he owns—but 
leases—the town’s only theatre. 

Recently, in line with his desire to attract 
small industries to the area, he joined with 
a group of his fellow townsmen in estab- 
lishing a small hosiery factory which ulti- 
mately will employ about 100 persons. 

And he still retains a connection with 
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the McGraw-Hill Co. as “Assistant to the 
President.” ‘This takes him away from 
Spruce Pine a good deal but it also serves 
to keep him abreast of affairs in New York, 
Washington and the rest of the outside 
world. His excursions provide him with 
material for a sprightly column which he 
personally turns out for each issue of the 
newspaper. 

Although Henry is deep in varied busi- 
nesses, one of his cardinal principles is not 
to let any of them make much money. 
Whenever one of them shows what he re- 
gards as an excessive profit, he plows the 
excess back into plant, thus building up 
his capital assets but holding his income 
down—an important consideration in view 
of today’s income taxes. He is just as 
careful, of course, to see to it that none 
of his enterprises loses money, either, for 
he still is hewing to his original plan of 
conserving what he had. 

Henry probably doesn’t think of it this 
way, but throughout his stay in Spruce Pine 
he has scrupulously avoided doing anything 
that would have even the appearance of 
exploiting the area or its people. 

The town is in the center of three of 
North Carolina’s increasingly important 
mining industries. Near by are enormous 
deposits of primary kaolin, the source of 
clay for fine china; feldspar, which provides 
the glaze for porcelains and pottery; and 
fine-ground mica, tremendous quantities of 
which now go into the manufacture of 
paint. But Henry has never put a dollar 
into mining although he has watched many 
of his friends and neighbors grow rich 
doing so. 

S. ‘T. is under average height and, at 67, 
he is still as lean as when he was a crack 
miler at the University of Illinois. “Don’t 
eat too much” is his simple formula for 
not getting fat. His unruly thatch of wiry 
brown hair is just becoming tinged with 
gray and his ruddy complexion and twin- 
kling eyes make him look much vounger 
than his years. 

Although he is a graduate engineer, he 
never practiced that profession. During 
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his senior year at Illinois, he wrote 
such a clear and analytical paper 
on the Danville, Ill., water supply 
that the dean of his college ad- 
vised him to try for the editorship 
of an engineering magazine. So 
S. T. wound up by going from 
college to the McGraw-Hill outfit 
and it was not long before he was 
one of its top executives. 

Henry is an extremely gregarious indi- 
vidual and spends a large part of his time 
with the farmers and businessmen of the 
area, discussing their problems and passing 
out engineering and business advice which 
would make him a comfortable living if 
he charged for it. But he and his wife 
do little or no formal entertaining. They 
have other uses for their time. And while 
it is understatement to say that he is an 
influential member of. the community, 
about the only place you see his name there 
is On a small neatly-lettered sign at the 
entrance to his farm. ‘This farm, inci- 
dentally, is no showplace of a wealthy man 
playing gentleman farmer. It is strictly a 
workaday dairy farm which pays its way 
and then some. Henry long ago abandoned 
the raising of purebred cattle, but his herd 
of Guernsey milk cows is a fine example 
of careful selection and breeding. 

Henry has made many contributions to 
the development of the Spruce Pine area 
and its economy, but he has done things 
unobtrusively and with complete lack of 
evangelical preaching. He was largely re- 
sponsible for bringing the first power line 
into the area. Back in 1926, after regional 
officials of the power company had vetoed 
such a project, Henry appealed to friends 
in New York and had the decision reversed. 
Admittedly, it was the advent of power 
that really permitted the subsequent 
growth of the entire area. 

In the early 1930’s Henry helped the 
kaolin industry make a major advance 
through a scientific research project, im- 
tiated by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
involving the firing of kaolin electrically 
instead of in old-fashioned kilns. For four 
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years, Henry ran the project for 
TVA at a senior stenographer’s 
salary of $2800 annually. Sub- 
sequently, the project was taken 
over by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and the Harris Clay Co. 
of Spruce Pine. ‘The kaolin in- 
dustry now uses the new process 
extensively. 

There is a hard-headed prac- 
ticality to most of S. 'T..’s civic enterprises. 
For instance, he built a small artificial lake 
on his farm which gave the community its 
only swimming pool and in which all the 
youngsters of the vicinity have learned to 
swim. Henry spends around $100 a year 
on its maintenance. 

“But it gives me fire protection, too,” he 
explains. “Last year, we had a fire in one 
of the barns but they brought the pumper 
out from town, hooked up to the lake and 
saved all the rest of the buildings. The 
lake's not pure philanthropy on my part, 
vou see.” 

Henry uses his newspaper as a weapon 
to help fight through all sorts of projects, 
ranging from the appointment of a county 
farm agent—the first in the area—to break- 
ing up an international mica cartel which 
Henry said was preventing the use of North 
Carolina mica at a time when it was 
urgently needed for wartime electronics 
equipment. 

Henry also is trying out some rather un- 
conventional theories he holds about the 
operation of a country weekly. He be- 
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lieves, for example, that a country weekly 
can make money without running a job 
printing plant on the side, so he sold his 
job printing plant to the man he had 
brought in originally to manage both enter- 
prises. Henry also believes that if a paper 
is one in which the readers can have confi- 
dence, it will have no need to resort toprem- 
iums, contests or any of the other stock 
methods of increasing circulation. ‘Two 
years ago, he cut the subscription rate for 
the Tri-County News from $1.50 a year to 
50 cents. 

“We haven’t solicited a single subscrip- 
tion since,” he says, “and today we have a 
certified circulation of 3900 weekly. Be- 
fore, we had been unable to get it up over 
900 in spite of the fact that we tried every- 
thing from giving away two automobiles 
to running baby contests.” 

Perhaps the secret of Henry’s ability not 
only to survive but actually to enjoy his 
“retirement” is that he, and not his jobs, 
controls his time. He decides what he 
will do, and when. ‘Thus, if he has to go 
to Chicago, he won’t make a specific ap- 
pointment. “I'll be there next week,” he 
will say, “and I'll give you a ring when | 
get there.” 

The very diversity of his activities helps, 
too. His many interests forestall boredom 
and that uneasy feeling, which troubles 
so many retired men, of not being needed 
any more. 

“If S. T. lives to be a hundred,” his 
wife says, “he will never grow old.” 


* 


How Sears, Roebuck checks its sales force 


HEN Sears, Roebuck and Co. wants dope 

on the performance of its sales people it 
goes right to its own customers. For the last 
four years neighborhood housewives have re- 
placed professional shoppers in checking on 
the courtesy and general salesmanship of 
Sears clerks in retail stores. 

Sears finds its amateur shoppers in local 
church and women’s groups. For their help, 
Sears donates merchandise or cash to the 
local organization. 

The selected shoppers are given a sum of 
money to shop with. ‘Thev go to the various 
departments of the Sears store, make their 
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purchases and later grade clerks on a special 
scorecard. ‘They are instructed to watch for 
courtesy first, but they also are asked to check 
on neatness, appearance, general attitude and 
salesmanship. 

The reports are tabulated locally and then 
sent to the Sears personnel office in Chicago 
once a month for national ratings. Annual 
prizes are awarded Sears stores for top ratings. 

The women who participate in the program 
report it great fun. And from Sears’ point of 
view it pays off in a low-cost checking oper- 
ation which not only is effective but also 
creates community goodwill. 
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ON THIS & THAT 





V ORE PEOPLE are cashing in their 
life insurance policies this year to 
get the money to cover the high cost of 
living. Apparently they think that gro- 
ceries are one form of life insurance. 


PARITY for farmers went up a notch 
in June, partly on account of statistical 
adjustment for the rising cost of the farm- 
er’s food. 


THE Gerity-Michigan Corp. has built 
a mouse trap that ejects the dead mouse 
and resets the trap in one motion, and 
now we are just waiting to see whether 
the world beats a path to its door. 


THE DEMOCRATIC party is about 
to win one of the most important political 
positions the nation has to offer, and with- 
out which our government would not 
function well. It is the position of the 
Out-Party, and it is not to be sneezed at. 
The Out-Party has work to do. It must 
challenge the In-Party. It must be the 
watchdog—alive and alert. If it lies down 
and goes to sleep, government will not be 
as good as it could be. 

The In-Party gets in because most voters 
want it in, but this does not mean that 
most voters trust its every policy and ac- 
tion. ‘They want it checked up by the 
Out-Party. 

Neither major party has ever done a 
competent job when it was out of power. 
The Democrats did not do it in the 20’s. 
The Republicans did not do it in the 
30’s. They were both inclined to wait and 
let the changing tides sweep out the old. 
Now the Democratic party will soon have 
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a chance to improve upon the past, and 
every farsighted citizen ought to be rooting 
for it—to get out there and do its stuff. 


SENATOR TAFT did not get nomi- 
nated for President, but anyway he ought 
to have a monument erected to him as 
the man who always took a four-square 
position on any issue, regardless of what 
it cost him. Many people who do not 
share Mr. Taft’s views would doubtless 
contribute to the monument, on condi- 
tion that it be placed where all members 
of Congress could see it daily—or perhaps 
even monthly would be enough to do 
some good. 


STRONG leaders come and strong lead- 
ers go, and the odd thing is that they 
do not foresee their going, and they do 
not build up competent successors, which 
is something of which the Democratic 
party is well aware these days. 


ONE of the smallest international 
unions in the American Federation of 
Labor is named The International Associa- 
tion of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers 
Union. 


THE MAN who does odd jobs in our 
neighborhood says he never went to no 
school much, but he is full of wise obser- 
vations. For example, he explained that 
the trouble with prices these days is that 
the money ain’t wuth what it used to be, 
and that the guvment ought to print dol- 
lar bills smaller from year to year so as to 
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show what they is really wuth. This way, ible when their jobs depend upon it. 
he said, folks would quit fussin’ about 
the prices of things and start fussin’ about COMIC BOOKS for the young and 
the size of the money. for the old with young minds are being 
used effectively for propaganda purposes. 
THERE WAS A TIME when jobs were A comic book that combats communism, 
scarce, and the decent thing to do was called Is This Tomorrow—America Under 
to spread the available work around so Communism, has been distributed to the 
that everyone would get a piece of it. tune of 3 million copies. Perhaps the 
Union rules developed to spread the work, __ political parties ought to take cognizance 
and the consequence is featherbedding that _ of the technique and get out good comic 
wastes man-hours and money at a time books for campaign purposes. These 
when jobs are plentiful and men are would doubtless be cheaper than conven- 
scarce. tion halls, brass bands, traveling expenses, 
There was a time when young men on clerical hire and billboard posters, and 
the bottom rungs of the ladder insisted they would save mental wear and tear. 
that older men at the top be removed to _‘ The instincts of Americans are said to be 
make room for those climbing up, and _ sound, and this doubtless applies to the 
thus arose the popularity of the idea of — readers of comic books, and so the in- 
retirement at age 60, or age 65, or what- __ stincts could be relied upon to judge the 
have-you. best party by the best comic 
But times change. Now we need = book. 
all the workers we can get, young or ) 
old. ‘There is more work to be done 
than there are workers to do it. Yet 
the old ideas continue, of spreading 
the work, and retiring perfectly good 
men at some predetermined age, wast- as presidents. Nowadays the 
ing them and wasting their work. oil companies have plenty of 
And while meditating upon some money but they need oil, 
of our anachronistic practices, it might be and we notice that the president of the 
well to consider that there are good men _—— Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
and women among the DP’s of Europe Mr. Eugene Holman, is, of all things, a 


IN THE OLD DAYS the 
oil companies had plenty of 
oil but what they needed was 
money, so they had bankers 








whose skills are badly needed in this coun- _ geologist. 

try, and that to search them out and get 

them to come here would be an act of ECONOMISTS explain the term “non- 
national practicality, if nothing else. elastic demand” by citing potatoes as an 


example. It seems that potatoes are a 

MANY NEW DEAL brain men went _ cheap food, and that sometimes they are 
pretty far in their allegiance to the New — cheaper than at other times, but that 
Deal. ‘They were not content with be- _ people will eat just so many potatoes and 
ing 100 percent loyal; they were 200 per- no more, no matter how cheap they get. 
cent. In the past month or so we have ‘This explains why potatoes, production 
noticed that some of them are doing some __ of which is stimulated by government sub- 
quiet shifting back toward the political  sidies, are at times allowed to rot and 
trunk. ‘They are discovering merits in lie undug in the ground, rather than to 
Dewey. One even went so far as to say _— flood the market and destroy the price. 
that what the country needs is a new _ Instead the price is kept high by govern- 
deal. All of which goes to show that ment subsidy, which the taxpayer pays. 
even the stiffest of liberals can be flex- In addition, the taxpayer may fork out 
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at the grocery store the higher price caused 
by his subsidy for potatoes which he 
wouldn’t eat any more of if they were 
cheap. This ought to make “non-elastic 
demand” just as clear as clear can be, even 
if the government’s potato policy is not. 


THE LONDON TIMES went to con- 
siderable trouble and expense to notify 
subscribers recently that the paper’s Air 
Edition will be delivered in New York on 
the day of publication. But, shucks, that 
won't stagger people in this country 
who are quite accustomed to getting Sep- 
tember magazines in August. 


ADD to occupations we didn’t know 
existed: Stage fright consultant. 


WE'VE BEEN HEARING a lot about 
the new food seasoning, known as mono- 
sodium glutamate, which brings out the 
flavor of foods through its action on the 
taste buds. It will be a welcome addi- 
tion to a good many kitchens, and will 
take its place right next to the can opener. 


Russia 


MECHANIZATION note: 
claims to have developed a super 
horse, able to do the work of 
two or more regular draft horses, 
and it is popularly known as the 
150 h.p. horse. 


TELEVISION has its points, 
but one of our office girls said 
she doesn’t enjoy a_ televised 
fight because “It isn’t as realistic as the 
radio man’s description of it.” 


HARVARD'S Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, 
one of the country’s outstanding econo- 
mists, has made the suggestion that Con- 
gress amend the tax laws to permit indi- 
viduals to claim a tax rebate for any por- 
tion of their income that they saved. His 
idea is that such tax relief would depend 
upon how much the taxpayer refrained 
from spending for consumer goods. This 
would give taxpayers an incentive to reduce 
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their debts or to buy securities or real 
estate—out of income, not with borrowed 
money. ‘This would help to combat in- 
flation because when less money is spent 
for consumer goods, it reduces the pres- 
sure on prices. It would also help busi- 
nesses sell securities, make them less de- 
pendent upon banks. 

The old saw would have to be revised 
to read, “A penny saved is a penny not 
taxed.” 


THE MARRIAGE VOW savs, “With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” but 
now comes a new tax law which makes it 
“With half my worldly goods.” 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE an- 
nounced recently that trans-Atlantic 
sleeper service, a luxury eliminated during 
the war, is being re-established. Price: 
$125, one way, in United States currency, 
over the regular trans-Atlantic fare. ‘This 
seems to be just about the right amount 
of extra fare to keep the traveler awake 
thinking about it. 


BIG SHOTS whose salaries get pub- 
lished by the government are em- 
barrassed by the publicity that 
shows what they get, but not 
what they keep after taxes. Most 
ordinary taxpayers would be will- 
ing to exchange places with them 
and accept the salary, even with 
all the annoyance of taxes, pub- 
licity and embarrassment. 


TO ERADICATE the Brooklyn accent 
in Brooklyn school children is the aim of 
a new series of classes on pronunciation, 
and we hasten to take a firm stand against 
this denaturing of the American language, 
and the effort to make everyone talk alike. 


WE HEAR that Mr. Dewey is going to 
make a grass roots fight for votes in Mr. 
Truman’s home state of Missouri, which 
makes it look as though the Republicans 
have some grudge against the Democrats. 
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A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


if a union can be formed, it will take a 
big burden off the American taxpayer 





— post-war developments promise 
more for Americans than the current 
drive for unity in Western Europe—“West- 
ern Union,’ to use the name Britain’s 
Ernest Bevin gave the movement. 

For if a United States of Europe be- 
comes a reality, we in America can look 
forward to a greater hope of peace in our 
times, to a lessening annual U. S. arms 
cost, to a diminishing military draft, and 
to gradual end of U. S. support of a 
tottering European economy. 

The reason is that a resurgent, united 
Europe would bring into constructive be- 
ing a new world power balance. 

That is what the U. S. has to gain. The 
U. S. would acquire a potent ally in the 
fight for all those freedoms that we in- 
clude in the word democracy, and which 
have evolved as the way of life that we 
call Western civilization. 

What are the prospects now for a U. S. 
of Europe? They have never been better. 

At the Hague in the Netherlands last 
spring there met leaders from 16 Western 
Kuropean countries. England was repre- 
sented by, among others, Winston Church- 
ill. ‘The meeting amounted to an in- 
formal and unofhcial European Congress. 

In some respects it was not unlike that 
Continental Congress held in Philadelphia 
in 1774; for the realization had come to 
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these Europeans, as it had 174 years earlier 
to those Americans, that united they 
might stand, divided they would surely 
fall. 

The Hague meeting heard some good 
oratory on the subject and adjourned, 
leaving committees to explore the details. 
If this seems indeterminate, remember 
that 15 years passed after the first Conti- 
nental Congress before the American col- 
onies agreed on a Constitution and _ be- 
came the United States. 

Even then, union in the U. S. was ac- 
complished only under immense pressures. 
When you consider the ancient feuds, the 
racial hatreds, the historic wrongs and the 
age-old vengeances that have torn Europe, 
and when you consider the language bar- 
riers, it is clear that true unity in Europe 
will require equally great pressures, and 
they may have to be applied for a longer 
period. 

It is true, of course, that Europe has 
been united in the past. It was united 
under Rome, although it fell to pieces 
when the Roman Empire declined. Char- 
lemagne reunited most of it. Henry of 
Navarre, King of France, attempted unity 
about 1600. Napoleon imposed unity 
for a time. So did Hitler. 

These efforts had a common failing. 
The adhesive was empire, one people as- 
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serting its will over others by sheer force. 

Naturally those imposed upon by force 
reacted, as soon as they could, with proofs 
of their own national superiority. That 
was what happened with the French under 
Napoleon and with the Germans under 
Hitler. Centuries of conquest and conse- 
quent reaction contributed to nationalisms 
of unimaginable complexity. 

The difference between imposed empire 
and the type of unity achieved in the U. S. 
was that here we had a voluntary federa- 
tion of equally sovereign states. Surrender 
of sovereignty, or “state’s rights” has been 
gradual, subject to correction, and no 
one state has been in position to threaten 
dominance. 

Only in the last year or two has any- 
thing like a comparable opportunity ex- 
isted in Europe. That is true even though 
for the last century there have been as 
many basic good reasons for European 
unity as exist today. 

Many great Europeans spoke out for 
unity — Victor Hugo, Aristide Briand, 
among others. But these voices could not 
be heard at the practical level, for each 
European nation was busy building tariff 
walls, striving for self-sufficiency, marching 
and drilling, or building Maginot lines 
and putting factories underground. 

To dramatize the foolishness of all this, 
a frustrated man in Geneva, home of the 
League of Nations, once constructed a 
small, model map of Europe, using toy- 
size bricks to illustrate the varying heights 
of tariff walls separating the countries. 
The map showed how French grains were 
kept from Belgian cows, and pretty Italian 
rayons from German housewives, etc. 

But common sense could make scant 
headway against the alarming fact of Ger- 
many rising power. Not only were the 
Germans aggressive and ambitious, they 
were by far the most numerous people 
in Europe. There were half again as many 
Germans, for example, as there were 
Frenchmen or Italians. 

Today, those internal factors of division 
are gone, have altered, or are dwarfed by 
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two great external compulsions of unity, 
one primarily economic, the other political 
and military. 

The first of these external compulsions 
comes from the U. S. The fundamental 
condition of the Marshall Plan was that 
the participating countries see what help 
they could give each other. Secretary of 
State Marshall said very bluntly that the 
U.S. was weary of filling separate requests 
from the countries, all draining U. S. re- 
sources, when the European countries 
could, in many instances, obtain what they 
needed merely by swapping around among 
their neighbors. 

That positive condition has made the 
16 participating countries work closely to- 
gether in economic matters for more than 
a year now. They have had to think in 
European terms, not merely in national 
terms. ‘The ball of cooperation has been 
started rolling. 

The second external compulsion comes, 
of course, from Russia. When the threat 
to Western Europe was from Germany, 
it was an internal threat. The Russian 
threat, on the other hand, is external to 
Western civilization. It stems from other 
roots. 

The German threat, then, was a fight 
within the house, hence inherently dis- 

uniting. The Russian threat is from with- 
out the house, hence urgently unifying. 

Both the Marshall Plan and the present 
scope of the Russian threat are post-war 
factors, and they inter-relate. For West- 
ern European dependence upon the U. S. 
has been heightened by the fact that the 
Iron Curtain is shutting away so many 
of the foods and raw materials that West- 
ern Europe imported from the Eastern 
European countries before the war. 

Can these new factors continue to press 
for European unity long enough to ac- 
complish the task? 

As Western Europe regains its produc- 
tivity and once more has a surplus of 
manufactured goods to offer, it is pre- 
sumed her traders will try to penetrate the 
Iron Curtain, resuming pre-war commerce. 
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If they succeed, dependence on the 
U. S. for foods and materials will lessen, 
and sO our economic pressure for unity 
will become less effective. And if the 
Russian regime should fall and Russia 
either move into the Western orbit or once 
more become so preoccupied with affairs 
within her own borders that she had no 
time and energy to be an external threat, 
that pressure would be removed. 

So what evidence is there of a purely 
internal European desire to unite? Well, 
there is the meeting at the Hague. Speaker 
after speaker emphasized that he was not 
motivated by fear of Russia. A few even 
made it plain they were not motivated 
by love of the U. S. or admiration for 
the U. S. example. 

Instead they spoke, especially Churchill, 
of the ruin Europe had brought upon it- 
self by its own internal bickerings, and 
the need to put aside old quarrels and work 
together to improve the lot of Europeans. 

What was not said, but what is a fact, 
is that the world is shrinking. No one 
European power, even France or Brit- 
ain, seems big any more. ‘To hold its own 
among the new giants, Europe must unite. 

At the workaday, or convincing level 
there is the thing called Benelux. 


This is the customs union between 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 
It was ratified in October 1947 and is to 
develop into formal economic unity by 
January 1950. 

The first step was to cut down trade bar- 
riers between the three countries and to 
begin a common tariff policy toward other 
nations. ‘The unification of currency and 
banking procedures are to follow. 

To the rest of Europe Benelux will give 
a case illustration of how Belgian brewers, 
for instance, adjust themselves to a possible 
inflow of Dutch beer, or how Dutch cheese 
makers react to free importation of Bel- 
gian varieties. 

If it works, as it should, Benelux will 
provide the example and perhaps the im- 
petus to Europe’s urge towards union. 

And if a United States of Europe is 
created, the people of America will be 
among the major beneficiaries. A united 
Europe would be a strong and prosperous 
Europe, a heavy contributor to world peace 
and economic stability. Americans could 
live in greater security, start to drop the 
twin burdens of a big army and a con- 
tinuing draft, move to end the plague of 
shortages, and look forward to tax reduc- 
tions that would stick. 





Up goes the cost of going to college 


double what it averaged in 1940-41. 


The aver- 


The record-breaking number of 24% million 
students attending college this year will pay 
a record-breaking price for tuition and fees, board 
and room, books and supplies. 

A survey of 288 of the nation’s colleges and 
universities with nearly half the total enrollment 
in the U. S. shows these trends: 


Tuition. ‘Three fourths of the surveyed col- 
leges and universities have raised their tuition 
1940-41 and one third foresee further 
boosts this year. Last year, tuition was 43.5 
percent higher than in 1940-41. This year, 
college officials predict an average increase of 
16.9 percent over last year’s inflated tuitions. 


since 


Board and room. ‘This will be just about 
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age single dormitory room now runs about $28.33 
a month. ‘Two students in a double room will 
pay an average of $15.68 each. Average rate for 
three meals a day is $9.27 a week. So, on a 
monthly basis, board and room will cost upwards 
of $50 a month for the 9-month school year. 


Books and supplies. ‘Ilextbooks, notebooks, 
pads, paper, pencils and other tools of education 
have kept pace with the other jumps—just about 
double what they were before the war. On top 
of that, secondhand texts, which in years past 
have been a money-saving device, are hard to 
get. 

Veterans, who have their books paid for by 
the government, keep them. 
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UESTIONS & = 


“Administered prices,” used 
with many manufactured goods 
such as automobiles, gasoline 
and newsprint, are prices set 





These are questions that have been asked us by readers. 
We hope you will take advantage of this special service by 
querying us for information or judgment on subjects of 
We may not have space to publish all 
answers, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. on 


current interest. 


by management on the basis 
of large volume, predictable 
markets and other factors. 
The study being made by the 
congressional Joint Committee 
the Economic’ Report, 
headed by Senator ‘Taft, is to 





Do you think anyone buying an oil 
burner now runs the risk of being with- 
out fuel next winter? 

Possibly. Before buying, purchasers of 
new burners should check on available local 
supplies of fuel oil. An adequate fuel oil 
supply is predicted if there is no abnormally 
cold weather, no strikes, no interruptions 
to distribution, and no unexpected emer- 
gencies or big demands. 


Does it appear to you that the peace- 
time draft will be a continuing neces- 
sity? 

The draft is expected to run for years, 
longer than the two years of the new draft 
law itself. It will undoubtedly be extended 
and changed. It is part of the new long: 
range national policy—big military strength, 
bigger standing army, bigger reserves, avail- 
able for war with Russia, IF. 


Is there any official list available of 
some of the top-salaried people in the 
United States? 

The U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
makes public annually, in accordance with 
the law, lists of persons who reccive from 
corporations sums in excess of $75,000. 
Mimeographed lists have been discon- 
tinued, as an economy measure, and any- 
one wishing to examine the list must call 
in person at the Treasury Department in 
Washington. 


W hat are “administered prices” which 
the Taft Economic Committee has been 
studying this summer? 
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determine to what extent, if 
any, the use of “administered prices” has 
contributed or is contributing to high 
prices. 


What effect do you think defense and 
Marshall Plan buying will have on the 
domestic supply of dry goods? 

The developing defense program is not 
likely to have any substantial impact on 
the textile business during the next six to 
twelve months. Foreign countries are not 
buying many finished goods. ‘They require 
raw materials such as cotton to make their 
own things. There is enough cotton. Also, 
the Army and Navy at present do not con- 
template any substantial new orders for 
uniforms. 


What is the salary of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and is he 
allowed anything additional for personal 
expenses? 

The Vice President’s salary is $20,000, 
fixed by Public Law 601, which became 
effective January 3, 1947. Formerly it was 
$15,000. The Vice President receives no 
allowance for personal expenses. 


Does the Revenue Act of 1948 change 
the tax on capital gains? If so, are fur- 
ther changes in the tax in prospect? 

Although there has been no change in 
the maximum 25 percent tax on long-term 
gains, or in the 6month holding period 
dividing long-term from short-term gains, 
the tax on capital gains in many cases is 
lower. Short-term gains are included with 
ordinary income and taxed at the regular 
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rates. Similar figuring also may be used 
optionally on long-term gains. Miu£nor 
changes are likely next year to plug a loop- 
hole which permits some taxpayers to take 
simultaneous long and short positions in 
the same or similar securities to avoid taxes. 


Has Congress restored the War Con- 
tracts Renegotiation Act which expired 
on December 31, 1945? 

Only partly. Congress, at its last ses- 
sion, voted for a limited program of nego- 
tiation applicable only to prime and sub- 
contracts for ships, aircraft and parts and 
for construction of facilities located outside 
of the United States. 


Do you think the Marshall Plan will 
be a success? Is the public for it? 

It will be another year at least before 
any sound judgment can be made as to 
whether the Marshall Plan is a success. It 
is our opinion that the American people 
support the Marshall Plan as giving us a 
chance to prevent a third world war or, 
at least, to postpone a war from sometime 
this year or next into the indefinite future. 


What are the qualifications for mem- 
bers of the new Women’s Air Force? 

Applicants must be high school gradu- 
ates, 18 to 35, with references from home 
communities. Parental consent is required 
for those under 2]. Applicants must pass 
mental and physical examinations. Re- 
cruiting starts September 15. ‘Those in- 
terested may apply at any army recruiting 
station. 


Will employers be permitted to use 
up their stocks of the old Form W-2 
withholding statement or will they have 
to procure supplies of the revised form? 

Employers will be permitted to use the 
old form W-2, as a receipt to employes 
only, for the remainder of the year, but 
during the last quarter they will be required 
to alter them to meet the new standards. 


How long do you think it will be 
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before veterans will begin to receive 
dividends on their war risk insurance 
policies? 

Probably not before next year. ‘The 
Actuarial Department of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is now engaged in computing 
dividends to be paid but it will require a 
long time yet to figure the amounts due 
on 19 million policies. 


What is the test for judging whether 
a person is an “employe” under the new 
law amending the Social Security act? 

A person qualifies if he is an employe 
under “usual common-law rules.” ‘This 
means that he is not covered unless the 
person for whom he works has the right 
to contro] the manner in which his services 
are rendered. 


Is money received as damages for 
personal injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent taxable? 

No. The law says benefit damages from 
sickness and injuries are exempt from in- 
come taxes. 


How many Vice Presidents who suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency through death 
were nominated and elected President 
in their own right? 

Only two of the seven so far, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge. Four 
others were not even nominated. They 
were John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Andrew 
Johnson and Chester A. Arthur. Harry 
Truman is the seventh, nominated but yet 
to be elected. 


Will a man who served in the mer- 
chant marine during the war be exempt 
from the draft? 

The draft law contains no statutory ex- 
emption for men who have had service or 
training in the merchant marine. 


What is the Soviet Union’s current 
iron and steel output? 

Sixteen million tons, compared with 85 
million tons for the U. S. 
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How To Make Friends with Your Stockholders 


man of the board greets 
them at the door, answers 
questions on the spot or 
promises to explain more 
complicated matters by per- 





R all practical purposes, most of the 
nation’s 17 million stockholders know 
as little about the companies in which 
they have stakes as their non-stockholding 
neighbors. Usually the average stockholder 
is content to pocket his dividend check 
and act the part of the little man who 
wasn't there. But every now and then 
he stages a revolt against being kept in 
the dark. Such insurrections, though usu- 
ally abortive, are a tipoff: In its relations 
with stockholders, U. S. business could 
be doing a better job. 

Improving those relations is a relatively 
simple matter of educating the stockholder 
on what’s going on in your company. Here 
are some suggestions as to how it can be 
done. ‘They come from E. C. Potter Jr., 
of the financial-management consultant 
firm of Georgeson & Company, New York: 
& First find out who your stockholders 
are. How many are men. How many 


women. Where they live. Why they 
bought their stock. What other stock 
they own. Whether they are also em- 


ployes and/or users of your product. Find 
all this out by personal interviews of a 
cross-section—a better method than writ- 
ten questionnaires. 

& Send a letter of welcome to new stock- 
holders. Enclose the latest annual report 
or interim statement. Describe your prod- 
uct as you would to a potential consumer. 
Invite inquiry about any part of the 
business. 

& Make fuller use of the envelope in 
which you send a dividend check. Enclose 
also a leaflet on a new company product 
or other current information. 

& Try to bring meetings to the stockhold- 
ers, since it is impossible to bring large 
numbers of stockholders to the meetings. 
General Mills, for instance, holds regional] 
meetings for local stockholders. ‘The chair- 
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sonal letter. Pepsi-Cola and 
General Electric, among others, use simi- 
lar devices. 

& Send out reports on annual meetings. 
Some companies merely report on the 
attendance in person and by proxy and 
list the directors elected. But Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and R. H. Macy Co. 
offer a verbatim transcript of proceedings. 
& Establish personal contacts. A good 
way is through the proxy solicitor. He 
may call on the stockholder or phone to 
ask whether he has received the proxy 
material. Most of the time the answer 
is “I haven't time to read it. My vote 
doesn’t count anyway.” This gives the 
solicitor a chance to tell the story and to 
answer questions in simple English. Proxy 
solicitation conducted with due respect 
for the spirit as well as the letter of SEC 
regulations can be an important part of 
stockholder relations. 





Want to join a new union? 
TOCKHOLDERS should organize, just 


like workers have organized themselves in 
the big CIO and AFL unions. So says Fred- 
eric P. Fiske, president of the Montclair 
Trust Company of New Jersey. 

Mr. Fiske observes that stockholders elect 
management but often fail to assert their 
point of view to management. Also, they 
often fail to support management. 

“Management,” he says, “must have the 
sympathy and the active, aggressive support 
of those who own the business, or we face the 
possibility that business may be reduced to 
a state where it furnishes a living only to the 
tax gatherer and the union member. . . . 

“The stockholder, who through inertia has 
failed to work for his rights, will be sitting 
on the sidelines wondering what has hap- 
pened, and suffering the fate which has 
always befallen that group not able or will- 
ing to organize itself in its own defense.” 
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Prices will stay up, but some improvements are at hand 


IRES for passenger automobiles are 

plentiful again, so plentiful that 

manufacturers have had to cut back 
production. But don’t expect any bar- 
gains soon. 

Here’s what you can look for in tires: 

& Prices will stay up. 
> If you're buying a new car, it will be 
equipped with the new low-pressure tires, 
which take around 22 to 28 pounds pres- 
sure. 
& You soon may be able to buy tires made 
by a new low-temperature manufacturing 
process. ‘These tires will last about a third 
longer than present tires. 

All passenger car tires still will be made 
mostly of synthetic rubber. The govern- 
ment, to protect the nation’s war-born syn- 
thetic rubber industry still requires the 
industry to use at least 200,000 tons of 
synthetic annually. ‘Tires bear the brunt 
of this requirement. Popular-sized tires 
contain on the average at least 67 percent 
synthetic. But the manufacturers main- 
tain that today’s tire is superior to the 
pre-war natural rubber product. In the 
case of butyl tubes, they say the industry 
probably never will go back to natural 
rubber tubes—with one exception. That is 
In areas where extreme sub-zero tempera- 
tures are experienced. Butyl tubes some- 
times buckle under these conditions. 

The tire industry was one of the first 
to fill its post-war pipelines, because its 
reconversion problem was largely a matter 
of changing customers. Normally, that 
should have meant stiff sales competition 
—with price cuts, higher trade-in allow- 
ances and similar inducements. ‘There 
was one price cut last year, but it has been 
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wiped out by a recent price increase. 

Tire men give three principal reasons 
for present tire prices: 
> Manufacturing costs are going up. Raw 
materials are higher. Most of the big tire 
companies recently granted an 11-cents- 
an-hour wage increase to their hourly 
workers and some have accompanied it 
with compensatory pay boosts for salaried 
employes. 
& Demand for tires is running unexpect- 
edly high. On the basis of last year’s pre- 
dictions of an economic recession, the tire 
industry last January set a production goal 
of 60 million passenger car tires for 1948— 
compared to last years peak output of 
almost 78 million. But the production 
rate was substantially above the 60-million 
figure for the first six months of the 
year. With general employment at record 
levels, more people have money to travel 
and more are doing their traveling by auto- 
mobile. 
> The new low-pressure tire is putting a 
cushion under the tire business as well as 
under the cars equipped with it. It has 
given dealers a new talking point. When 
first introduced, it was reserved for new 
cars but a substantial part of the output 
now is available for replacement sales. 
When a dealer sells a motorist on the 
idea of switching to the new type, it means 
a sale of five tires right off the bat, for you 
can’t use one of the old ones as a spare. 
You pay about 10 percent more for low- 
pressure tires than for the high-pressure 
type. 

The low-pressure tire has been a dream 
of the industry for years. By reducing 
the pressure, the manufacturers help re- 
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duce wear. The low-pressure tire has what 
tire men call “a longer foot’—the portion 
on the road is longer, which gives it more 
braking power, greater traction. 
Admittedly, low-pressure tires are noisier 
than the high-pressure variety but, as the 
tire men say, you can’t have everything. 
As for the new low-temperature-process 


tires, a few are already on the market. 
Unfortunately, however, volume produc- 
tion has not yet started. Biggest bottle- 
neck to production is lack of refrigeration 
equipment. 

But no matter what kind of tires you 
buy, remember that prices will stay high, 
or go higher. 





your car or truck: 


miles. 
for wear. 


Check tire pressure frequently. 





How to take care of your tires 


ERE are some pointers from professionals on how to take care of the tires on 


First make sure that you have the right size tire for the weight of your car, the 
loads you carry in your truck, for your speed and kind of roads you travel. 
trucks are under-tired when they leave the factory. 

Be sure you know the proper pressure for your tires. 
tires, depending on the weight of the vehicle. 

Check the alignment and balance of your wheels, at least every 5000 miles. 
tires are out of balance and even a variation of three ounces means that the heavy 
spot gets a 30-pound wallop every time it hits the road at 60 miles-an-hour. 

If you’re using the new low-pressure tires, they should be criss-crossed every 4000 
These tires have more rubber on the road than other tires, thus more chance 


Many 
It varies for the same size 


Most 


It should be right on the nose for best results. 








A way to stop those crazy rumors 


NE company which tries to tell its 
employes “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth” thinks it has 
the solution to a troublesome phase of labor 
relations—the “rumor factory.” 

The company is the Carrier Corporation, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., pioneer manufacturer of 
air conditioning equipment, and its rumor- 
factory antidote consists of about 90 people 
who are known as the “‘cabinet.”” They are 
division heads, department chiefs, general 
superintendents, certain staff people—the 
whole comprising the top management and 
the more important supervisory people of 
the corporation. Through these people the 
company disseminates information about 
itself to all its employes. 

The cabinet meets once a month im- 
mediately after the meeting of the Carrier 
board of directors. ‘The financial state- 
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ments presented to the cabinet are exactly 
the same as those presented to the board. 
The company president, Cloud Wampler, 
reviews what took place at the directors’ 
session and he says he holds back only 
“highy confidential matters such as salary 
increases and the like.” Ample opportunity 
is given for questions and discussions and 
many of the questions are described by 
Wampler as “extremely searching.” 

Wampler says the problem of getting the 
truth known about the American competi- 
tive system and about the affairs of a par- 
ticular concern presents a major challenge 
to management. 

Since the Carrier cabinet was established, 
the rumor factory has become a relatively 
idle establishment. Says Wampler: “Our 
employes are no longer constantly running 
to their bosses to find out what the score is.” 
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LABOR CRASHES 
BIG-TIME RADIO 


Garment workers’ union wagers heavy money 
that ‘‘ public service’’ programs will pay off 


the nation’s biggest radio set manu- 
facturers to produce 50,000 low-cost 
I'M receivers, to be purchased by 
the union and resold at cost to indi- 
vidual members. All told, this will 
be a seven-figure financial operation. 

No stranger to the art of making 
people mentally and _ culturally 
aware, ILGWU has done much in 





EFORE year’s end, a string of six 

high-powered FM_ stations, labor- 
owned and labor-operated, will dot the 
continent. ‘The station break on this net- 
work will go something like this: “The 
preceding program has come to you over 
Station ——, owned and operated by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL), and other labor and civic 
groups in this community.” 

Thus will open a new chapter in radio 
and thus will come a new challenge to 
organized labor. The question: Can labor 
make radio pay off in terms of public 
service and public good? 

The ILGWU says yes. It has put up 
a kitty of $750,000 to finance the network, 
and there’s more where the nest egg came 
from. Its arguments have overridden 
those of well-heeled competitors for scarce 
FM channels, and have persuaded the 
Federal Communications Commission that 
labor has come of age in the radio field. 

Construction permits have been issued 
for ILGWU-FM stations in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chat- 
tanooga and Los Angeles. 

Two of the stations—Chattanooga and 
Los Angeles—already are on the air. The 
remaining four are in various stages of 
construction. A round-figure estimate is 
that an original investment of about $150,- 
006 will be needed for each station. 

Union officials are taking extraordinary 
steps to insure an audience for the sta- 
tions. Aware that FM is still a baby, the 
union decided to hurry up FM’s progress 
towards respectable adulthood. Arrange- 
ments have been completed with one of 
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the field of mass education and en- 
lightenment. Among its more out- 
standing accomplishments for its 380,000 
members are: 

& A 26story health center, staffed by 100 
doctors. 

& Justice, a weekly newspaper of top rank 
in the labor field. 

> Unity House, a summer spot in the 
Poconos where culture is served in equal 
doses with recreation. 

> A Broadway hit, “Pins and Needles,” 
which enjoyed a command performance 
at the White House during the FDR era. 
& Orchestral, symphony, choral and thea- 
ter groups. 

> A full-fledged education program, com- 
plete with courses and credits. 

Also back of ILGWU’s decision to move 
into radio are 20 years of professional radio 
experience, particularly over Manhattan’s 
labor-conscious WEVD. One of the 
union productions, “I Hear America Sing- 
ing,’ had a coast-to-coast network spot, 
and was put into a Victor album. 

Non-profit (as the term is usually under- 
stood), the FM net nevertheless will not 
cold shoulder commercial sponsors. The 
intent is to sell 50 percent of each sta- 
tion’s time, but spot commercials will be 
held down to three every 15 minutes. 
Testifying to their public service con- 
science, the stations will schedule non- 
paying public service announcements every 
hour. The Philadelphia outlet, for ex- 
ample, plans a typical daily breakdown of 
31 commercials paying their own way, and 
15 non-commercial plugs (for community 
causes ). 

Acid test of the success—or downfall— 
of this ambitious labor venture into radio 
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will be the quality of the programs. And 
by quality is not necessarily meant high- 
toned discussions and dramatics, but pro- 
grams designed for good listening. In 
other words, if no soap operas, then “what? 

Again taking Philadelphia as an example, 
the daily proposed schedule is about 
three-fifths entertainment and two-fifths 
news, plus what can be termed “cultivat- 
ing your civic consciousness.” 

Entertainment will be typical, but high 
level. If any Bennys or Allens or Crosbys 
show up on the network, they will rise 
from the ranks of the local talent who 
will make use of the stations. Music on 
platters will be keyed to audiences from 
the grade school group up to those sophisti- 
cates with ears attuned for the pure classics. 
Live music will come from school orches- 
tras, boy scout bands, amateur glee clubs 
and the like. Once a year the best radio 
performer out of the many music schools 
in Philadelphia will get a scholarship spon- 
sored by the station. 

News broadcasts will be varied, com- 
plete, and thorough: news headlines every 
hour . . . five-minute round-ups from the 
state capital . . . five-minute round-ups 
from Washington . . . ten-minute reviews 
of world news twice a day. Local, state 
and Washington news bureaus will be set 
up. Columns out of the daily press will 
be culled and thumb-nailed for radio. 
Events abroad will be described with the 
help of BBC, Radio Diffusion Francais, 
the Norwegian Information Service, etc. 

But by far the biggest chunk of the 
station’s non-commercial programs will be 
“civic,” and “public service.” Its weekly 
schedule will list such programs as: 

Platform of the Air ...a daily half-hour 
debate on subjects ranging from local poli- 
tics to global issues. 

What's New? . . . authoritative com- 
ment in the fields of science, literature, 
drama, music, city government and the 
day-to-day business of living. 

Your Health .. . daily 15-minute round- 
ups on health problems, in cooperation 
with local medical groups and societies. 
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Consumers’ Guide . . . morning round- 
up for the housewife on homemaking, 
home economics, child care, etc. 

Marketing and Shopping Report .. . 
best buys in the stores. 

What's Your Opinion? . . . Man-in-the- 
street interviews with city officials and dig- 
nitaries. 

That’s a sampling. Other programs will 
be directed to veterans, parent-teacher 
groups, religious organizations. Several 
planned features will poke hard at racial 
and economic conflicts. (“Anyone from 
bank presidents to cab drivers will sit down 
around a table to discuss ways and means 
and problems of living and working to- 
gether in peace and harmony.’ ) 

Philadelphians’ self-backslapping will be 
taken care of with a series on the city’s 
industries (co-sponsored by the Boosters’ 
Club and trade unions), and another series 
on city history and lore. A Sunday fea- 
ture will bring farmer and worker together 
so that they can “size up each other” and 
get to learn “each other’s problems and 
responsibilities.’ 

Best-laid plans like these often run into 
trouble ahead. But backed up by civic 
advisory boards, the ILGWU thinks the 
formula of public service broadcasting can 
be made to work, and to pay for itself. 
While 49 percent of the stock of each sta- 
tion will remain in ILGWU hands, the 
remaining 51 percent will be sold to afhli- 
ated locals and other unions and civic 
groups. 

Actually, union headquarters—which 1s 
putting up the cash on a non-interest 
basis—intends to keep each outlet fairly 
autonomous, with the national union re- 
taining only advisory power. 

As a radio milestone, this will be an 
experiment worth watching. It is sure to 
blaze a few new paths in an industry that 
may be overdoing the soap opera and give- 
away technique. But whether the pro- 
posed substitute makes for happier audi- 
ences and satisfied sponsors is the question 
that only time . . . and Hooper ratings . . . 
can answer. 
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GO ABROAD, YOUNG MAN 





TORACE GREELEY urged his gener- 
ation to “Go West.” But the young 
American of today who is still thinking in 
those terms is behind the times. For in 
1948 a whole world full of opportunities 
beckons him to adventure and gain, from 
the four points of the compass. 

The situation is beginning to resemble 
that which confronted the young English- 
man a century ago when he sailed off to 
Asia, Africa, the Americas to seek, 
and often find, his fortune. ‘Today, 
the young American, and even the 
not-so-young American, has a double 
opportunity open to him overseas: 
the chance to apply his own bright ideas 

private enterprise, and the chance to 
select from a number of good-paying jobs. 

Take a look at the first, American enter- 
prise overseas, because without it there 
cannot be the expanding number of jobs. 

Some of these undertakings require 
heavy capital. Nelson Rockefeller’s Inter- 
national Basic Economy Corp., which does 
business in Venezuela and Brazil, is an ex- 
ample. One Rockefeller project is to or- 
ganize a fleet of modern Diesel trawlers 
as well as to install vast refrigerating ap- 
paratus on shore so Venezuelan diets can 
be dramatically improved. 

Then there is the undertaking of former 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius i in 
Liberia. He expects to develop the im- 
mense resources of that country—gold, 
diamonds, timber, possibly oil—for the 
benefit of the people of Liberia and the 
Americans associated in the task. 

Rockefeller and Stettinius are going after 
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©) he the obvious. So is Arabian- 

S ‘ . 4~~American Oil Co. (Aramco ) 

PN in devétoping in Saudi Ara- 
bia Wvhat may be the world’s>targest 
pogl of oil. 

But Frank T. Ryan of New York, 
while after big game, is not looking 
for the obvious. He heads up World 
Commerce Corp., which has Gen. William 
J. Donovan, formerly head of the OSS, 
Sir William Stephenson of London, E. W. 
Bickle of ‘Toronto, and others as directors. 
Ryan's firm is on the lookout for profit 
possibilities wherever they may be found. 
It found, for example, in the Bizone of 
Germany, large rayon plants, shut down 
for lack of raw materials. Ryan’s group 
then obtained sulphur and pyrites from 
Norway, charcoal from Czechoslovakia and 
linseed oil from Argentina. Arrangements 
were made in Germany for allocations of 
coal and pulp. 

As a result, rayon yarn from Germany 
is today being used in a number of U. S. 
weaving plants. Dollars earned from use 
of this yarn are helping, in some measure, 
to offset U.S. occupation costs, while other- 
wise idle German hands are kept out of 
devilment. 

Ryan’s group put a million dollars in 
the till before they started. ‘That puts 
them out of the class of the av erage young 
American; but lack of big money need not 
necessarily be a deterrent. 

At the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce in 
Vashington they tell the story of an ex- 
air lines pilot and a representative for an 
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aviation motor manufacturer who were 
looking around after the war for oppor- 
tunities. They found facilities for aviation 
motor repairs in northern Latin America 
most inadequate. ‘They finally went to 
Colombia where they obtained local back- 
ing and established a profitable airplane 
engine overhaul shop. All they started 
with was a bright idea and some tools. 

Another story is told about two young 
Americans who found there was a very 
lively market for a plant used in chemical 
and drug processing. This plant grew wild 
in Latin America but had never been cul- 
tivated. ‘They went south of the border, 
naturalized the plant and in their first 
harvest cleared $80,000. 

But how about the man who has neither 
capital nor a very bright idea, yet still 
wants to make his fortune overseas. His 
best bet is to get a job with some concern 
abroad, learn the ropes, save his money 
and keep his eyes open for the big chance. 

Getting the right job may require enter- 
prise, ingenuity and patience, but it can 
be done. Never in U. S. history have so 
many foreign jobs been waiting as now. 

A good tip to the prospective job hunter, 
however, is not to start with the big com- 
panies or with those well known for their 
overseas operations. General Motors, for 
example, reports it has hired hardly more 
than 25 new young men from outside the 
company for overseas jobs since the war. 
GM prefers to promote its own men from 
within its domestic ranks. 

But the firms new to overseas under- 
takings are in a different position. Such 
concerns may not have a long-established 
system of recruiting college graduates. ‘They 
may not have a backlog of domestically 
trained men eager to get advancement 
within the company through overseas ex- 
perience. 

So, how will such a firm go about getting 
workers it needs? ‘Through the usual chan- 
nels, employment agencies and ads in the 
papers. 

The want-ads in such a paper as the 
Sunday New York Times are now almost 
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a wonderland of opportunity. ‘The highest 
paid openings, it is true, are for those hay- 
ing special technical training, especially 
engineers. But a little searching turns up 
opportunities for typists, junior account- 
ants, and just plain trainees. 

One ad is for a general superintendent 
capable of constructing a hospital, and of- 
fers $12,000. Another wants a pipefitter 
foreman at $7500. A chemical engineer 
is desired at $7000. The ads range down 
through carpenters and radio repairmen to 
dry-cleaning men at $4750. 

Probably the largest number of foreign 
jobs are in South America, where every- 
thing from labor relations directors to neon 
sign installers are wanted. But teachers 
are required in the Near East; electrical 
engineers in the Far East. 

Even Australia is represented. ‘There 
a man with corset manufacturing experi- 
ence is needed. ‘The salary is open. 

Several of the larger employment agen- 
cies advertise that they have “foreign de- 
partments,” ready to answer all questions 
about overseas jobs. At one of these, 
Personnel Service Bureau, Inc. in the Wall 
Street district of New York, Frank A. 
Capell, general manager, confirms that the 
rush is on for Americans overseas. 

Many of these openings, he points out, 
result from the war. People in foreign 
lands got a good look at how Americans 
do things, and liked what they saw. For ex- 
ample, they saw U. S. methods applied to 
clearing an air field and erecting buildings. 

They discovered that while American 
prices seemed high compared with local 
scales, the Americans went to work on a 
job to hurry up and complete it; they 
did not look upon each undertaking as a 
life work. Moreover, when the Americans 
made a price on a job it was fairly firm, 
unlike the prices of so many local con- 
tractors. And the Americans had machines 
and brought them along. 

The U. S. government is still building 
air bases, and making improvements to 
installations here and there. Some of 
these are secret, none are highly publi- 
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cized, but ads appear frequently for men 
with sundry construction skills to work on 
Guam, Okinawa and similar places. 

While construction men are primarily 
required, each job also demands _ book- 
keepers, timekeepers, cooks and a whole 
array of contributory talents. 

Because of the rugged living conditions 
and other drawbacks, some foreign jobs— 
particularly oil and construction jobs—pay 
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substantially above domestic scales. In ad- 
dition, there may be special living allow- 
ances. In many cases these allowances 
almost equal the salary. ‘Thus a good man- 
ager, going light on liquor and tobacco 
and other highly inflated items, can come 
home with his salary intact. ‘The money 
is then ready as a stake in a foreign venture, 
if the man has seen something promising, 
or as a start in domestic enterprise. 





Air-conditioned clothing for greater comfort 


| grr semen may get an idea from a recent 
Air Forces discovery—that it’s possible to 
keep human beings comfortable at temper- 
atures ranging from 30 degrees below zero 
to 180 degrees above, if warm or cool air is 
blown through special clothing, near the 
skin. 

The discovery was made by a group of 
scientists at the Aero Medical Laboratory at 
Wright Field, Ohio. Using it, the Air Forces 
may be able to air-condition their men, in- 
stead of their planes. The saving in cost and 
in the weight of air-conditioning apparatus 
would be great. 

Industry might use air-conditioned suits 
to protect forge and boiler room workers, or 
those exposed to great cold. Some genius 


might even find a way of applying the prin- 
ciple to home and office use. 

In the Wright Field tests, air force men 
wore coveralls of coated nylon, to keep the 
air in. Air, which varied in temperature 
from 50 to 110 degrees, then was forced 
through tubing to all parts of the body. The 
men were able to work easily in sub-zero tem- 
peratures and in heat that ordinarily would 
have knocked them out. 

The hands and feet were given no special 
protection. When the “thermal equilib- 
rium” of the rest of the body was main- 
tained, the extremities required no artificial 
heating or cooling. The men wore only the 
customary medium-weight gloves and heavy 
boots. 





Having trouble collecting overdue bills? 


O your dun notices lie untouched, un- 
paid? Do your debtors reach for a 
wastebasket instead of a checkbook? 

Well, it is just possible that a Palo Alto, 
Cal., advertising executive has come up 
with a way out of this problem. On the 
theory that humor may open wallets that the 
serious approach finds closed, Norman L. 
Cotton has prepared humorous little cartoon 
tabs that can be afhxed to overdue bills with 
pin, staple or Scotch tape. 

One of the mild tabs reads like this: 
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“Time’s A’Wastin’! By neglecting to pay 
this bill, you are doing harm to your credit 
rating—and you don’t want that.” 

One of the tougher ones goes like this: 

“Hate to get tough BUT—If you don’t 
pay this bill within 5 days you will be sur- 
prised at what will happen.” 

So far, Cotton reports, retailers, doctors, 
dentists, small businesses and employment 
agencies have been successful with his tabs. 
Or at least, more successful than they have 
been in the past. 
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T he Jaan ‘o- eaways ” are 
on their way out 


F you have been flicking your radio dial 

carelessly these days, you’ve undoubt- 
edly been snagging many a “giveaway — 
prize contests awarding anything from a 
monkey to a mansion to adults who answer 
questions any schoolboy would be ashamed 
to muff. They are run off with much 
hoopla, usually by zealous announcers who 
shout, giggle and titter as they play Santa. 

But the Santa acts are under heavy fire. 
In fact, they probably are on the way out. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has announced a new set of rules 
designed to wipe out all forms of the “give- 
way, and has given interested parties until 
September 10 to file statements on these 
proposed new rules. It looks now as if 
most of the statements will be condemna- 
tions or, at best, lukewarm endorsements 
of the contest programs. 

For one thing, most stations handling 
contests know they already are skating pre- 
cariously near the edge of present FCC 
rules specifically prohibiting the offering of 
prizes “dependent in whole or in part upon 
lot or chance.” 

Moreover, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, perhaps aware of a growing 
resentment toward “giveaways” on the part 
of more sensitive radio listeners, has itself 
moved to stifle the shows. In its “Stand- 
ards of Practice’ adopted last July, the 
NAB says that “any broadcast designed to 
‘buy’ the radio audience, by requiring it to 
listen in hope of reward, rather than for 
the quality of its entertainment, should be 
avoided.” 

By themselves, these pressures from the 
FCC and the NAB probably will be 
enough to inflict mortal wounds on the 
“giveaways. But other pressures are at 
work, too, to do in the Santa acts. 
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& While big “giveaways” frequently en- 
joy high Hooper ratings, there is growing 
suspicion that they sometimes do a rela- 
tively poor merchandising job. ‘The shows 
may sell the prizes more than the sponsor’s 
product. 

& Contest sponsors for the first time are 
being subjected to a barrage of letters which 
deplore the whole “giveaway” idea. “Why 
not use that money to cut the price of vour 
product?” these letters demand. Economi- 
cally sound or not, the complaints consti- 
tute a real public relations worry. 

& Successful contestants are discovering 
that it doesn’t take long for federal tax col- 
lectors to snatch a big share of the loot for 
Uncle Sam. 

& Of the estimated 10 million Americans 
who enter all types of contests annually, 
only 25,000—or 1 out of every 400—ever 
win anything. Many losers are inclined to 
be soreheads and complain that they “wuz 
robbed.” Such embittered characters may 
never be led to buy another “Molarmite” 
candy bar or another carton of “Oooh” 
flakes. 

So the great “giveaway” bonanza prob. 
ably will pass into history, and the his- 
torians will get much food for thought. 
They will learn that in 1947 more than 2 
million dollars in cash or merchandise 
were poured into various contests, and that 
manufacturers sank perhaps another 10 mil 
lion into promoting them. 

The boom got started in 1946. Main 
cause was that the war had thrown buying 
habits askew. Sales data were no longer 
reliable and manufacturers were anxious to 
acquaint the public with peacetime prod. 
ucts. Contests, whether on the radio or in 
the magazines and newspapers, seemed to 
be a good investment for the advertising 
dollar. Some companies put as much as 
$500,000 into a single contest without the 
flutter of a corporate eyelid. 

Now, however, you probably will have 
small opportunity to win a new Super-zero 
refrigerator for knowing that Columbus 
discovered America in 1492. But the air 
waves will be a little quieter in 1949. 
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Watch for a big campaign 


to improve 


a 
public understanding of the U. S. —T | econonic system 


ENTERPRISE 








NATION-WIDE campaign to create 
A better public understanding of the 
U. S. economic system will be launched 
this fall by the advertising industry. This 
campaign will be powerful, big-time stuff. 
It will enlist the help of local businesses 
everywhere, and will get local service or- 
ganizations to pitch in. 

Your hometown newspapers probably 
will feature a series of institutional adver- 
tisements sponsored by local manufacturers. 
Also a splash of 12 educational ads spon- 
sored by the Advertising Council’s Public 
Policy Committee. 

Look at the names on this committee. 
They are a measure of the program’s scope 
and caliber: Evans Clark, director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund; Boris Shishkin, 
AFL economist; and Paul Hoffman, Mar- 
shall Plan boss. And the “free enterprise’ 
ads also will have been approved by Charles 
Fk. Wilson, General Electric president, and 
Donald David, dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, top 
men on the council’s Industries Advisory 
Committee. 

But the campaign will be more than a 
parade of ads, much more. Your home 
industries will conduct regular tours of 
factories to show free enterprise at work. 
Business leaders will run discussions on the 
whys and wherefores of capitalism. 

All this will add up to a deadly serious 
effort to improve people’s knowledge of our 
business system, to tell the story of its ac- 
complishments, its problems, and—indeed 
—its self-confessed failures. 

This whole campaign is bound to be 
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greeted with much skepticism, despite the 
character of its backing. Many people are 
convinced that advertising has no con- 
science and no integrity, that it will try to 
explain the peculiarities of free enterprise 
with the same slick amorality with which it 
sells mouth washes and laxatives. 

Advertisers themselves are aware that 
the program may be regarded as a gilded 
phony. ‘They will try hard to confound 
the cynics. In fact, the urge to do this is 
perhaps one reason why the advertising 
industry has undertaken the program. An- 
other reason is that advertisers have been 
deeply shaken by the power and persistence 
of attacks on the American economic sys- 
tem—in which advertising is a primary 
cogwheel. 

Early in 1946 the ANA (Association of 
National Advertisers ) and the 4A’s (Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies ) 
established a Joint Committee to determine 
the true extent of popular misunderstand- 
ings about free enterprise. ‘The commit- 
tee’s findings, based on prolonged research, 
substantiated their worst fears. Said the 
committee report: 

1. The depression, by throwing millions 
of people out of work through no fault of 
their own, has had a lasting effect upon the 
present generation of Americans. It has 
rocked their faith in the capitalistic system, 
made them resentful of its seeming in- 
eptitude. 

2. Specialization, earmark of the system, 
has increased production but at the same 
time robbed the individual of his pride of 
workmanship. The worker no longer has 
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the feeling that he is significant econom- 
ically, or that he “belongs.” ‘Thus, he tends 
to be vaguely unhappy and frustrated with- 
out knowing the real reason for his dis- 
content. 

3. U.S. industry has become so huge, so 
complex, that the role of the individual 
has become minimized. In no position to 
observe industry’s overall operation, the 
worker can hardly be expected to compre- 
hend it. A large number of white collar 
men, too, have been removed from intimate 
daily contact with the system. 

Beyond this, the committee pointed out 
that management had been remiss in com- 
municating with its own employes. This 
failure was based on an obstinate and often 
arrogant reluctance by management to 
discuss its affairs openly. Result: an ever- 
growing area of misunderstanding between 
bosses and workers. 

Having noted the failures, the Joint 
Committee then set up for itself a three- 
pronged corrective campaign. First, to 
utilize all means of communication at the 
plant and community level to inform the 
worker and to restore his pride. Second, 
to use press and radio to get the story of 
the American economy across to the public 
at large. And third, to execute a broad- 
gauged, long-range educational program on 
the principles of our whole economic 
system. 

Last year the Joint Committee prepared 
and distributed to some 2500 companies 
a kit titled “Plan for Action.” The kit— 
first in a proposed series—outlines plant 
and community programs. It contains 
booklets on personnel practices, employe 
communication methods, open house and 
plant tour procedures, and community 
public relations plans. The suggested tech- 
niques represent the thinking of top men 
in advertising, labor relations and sales 
management. 

Many companies already have instituted 
parts of the plan with good results. Some 
samples: 

& Pitney-Bowes, Inc., makers of postage 
meters, launched an in-plant educational 
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program a year ago. Since then, man-hour 
productivity has increased about 9 percent. 
& Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., apparel 
manufacturers, concentrated on a confer- 
ence leadership program to teach workers 
to speak extemporaneously, conduct meet- 
ings and make economic investigations. At 
first only about 20 men attended the gath- 
erings; now more than 300 participate every 
week. 

& U.S. Steel Corp. first held a three-day 
tour of its largest plant with 56,000 people 
attending. Production during those days 
was the highest recorded for the entire 
month. Other tours at other plants fol- 
lowed, always with the same result—on tour 
days, production increased. 

When the ANA4A’s Joint Committee 
called upon the Advertising Council for 
help, the advertising phase of the campaign 
shaped up fast. National magazines of- 
fered a free page of advertising. And 
several of the top agencies agreed to plow 
back into the campaign their normal 15 
percent fee. 

The council was created after Pearl 
Harbor as a mechanism through which the 
government could enlist popular support 
for its home-front campaigns. It was or- 
ganized and financed by the advertisers, 
the media and the ad agencies. It con- 
ducted 150 wartime drives—selling bonds, 
recruiting nurses, WACS and WAVES, 
pushing scrap collections and urging food 
conservation. 

Even the most knowing advertising men 
were goggle-eyed by the success of these 
efforts. Many say they realized for the 
first time what a force advertising could 
be in selling ideas, as well as products. On 
this basis the council was made permanent 
in order to select, plan and carry out na- 
tional public interest campaigns for the 
advertisers. 

Now comes the biggest challenge of all 
—to sell the biggest idea of all: the Ameri- 
can economic system itself. If advertising 
can do an honest and successful job, it will 
have proved its worth not only as a mer- 
chandiser but as a public servant. 
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NEGRO DEPARTMENT 


STORE 


Unique Chicago enterprise does 35-million-dollar volume 





OUTH CENTER, this country’s only 
department store for Negroes, is lo 
cated in the heart of Chicago’s South Side. 
From its market in the basement to its 
television department on the third floor, 
South Center is stocked with better-quality 
brand-name goods. And this year its Negro 
clerks expect to ring up a record of 35 mil- 
lion dollars in sales. It will be the culmina- 
tion of 20 years of hard work by Harry M. 
Englestein, the store’s white owner, who 
set out to prove that a business in a Negro 
area can be profitable, ethical, and a living 
part of the community. 

South Center is unique because over 
80 percent of its employes are Negroes. 
It is also unusual because few depart- 
ment stores take so vigorous a role in com- 
munity affairs. “In this type of operation 
more than in any other,” Englestein says, 
“we see the close tie-in between our busi- 
ness and the social and economic level of 
our customers.” 

For example, Negroes prefer nationally 
known brands as a form of consumer pro- 
tection. But during the depression, there 
was not enough wealth among the 200,000 
Negroes in the South Side to make it worth 
while for Englestein to stock brand names. 
Negroes made up only 7 percent of Chi- 
cago’s population but accounted for 40 
percent of the families on relief. (That 
was when Englestein got interested in 
vocational schools. ‘Today he is in the 
forefront of the fight to get a new and 
larger one for the South Side.) 

Six years ago when the war boom 
brought prosperity to many Negroes, Engle- 
stein started to stock nationally known mer- 
chandise. ‘Two problems have plagued 
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him ever since. First, some manufacturers 
and dealers are reluctant to have their 
goods sold in a Negro store. Second, 
there is so much price and credit gouging 
among the unethical fringe of merchants 
in the South Side that some Negro shop- 
pers habitually go miles to department 
stores in the Loop. 

Tackling the brand-name problem has 
put Englestein in the role of a fighter 
for racial equality. For six years he has 
bombarded dealers with demands for ad- 
vertised brands. Today he has so far won 
the battle that a large stock of nationally 
known brands is his principal advertising 
weapon. 

On the gouging problem, Englestein 
knows that some of the South Side mer- 
chants have a two-price or a “no fixed 
price” system. A Negro woman, for exam- 
ple, recently saw a dress advertised in 
a store window for $8.95. When she went 
in to buy it, she was told that $8.95 was 
only the down payment and that the total 
price was $16.95. Englestein, in public 
statements widely carried by the Negro 
press, has condemned price gouging and has 
given advice on how to detect and avoid 
it. Committees investigating unfair busi- 
ness practices have consistently given South 
Center a clean bill of health. 

Extreme credit gouging takes this form: 
An unethical merchant sells an expensive 
item for $1 down and then seeks an imme- 
diate wage assignment from the customer's 
employer. Profits on these transactions 
may be 300 to 400 percent. The mid- 
western plant of the Campbell Soup Co., 
employing several thousand Negroes, re- 
cently began to refuse credit information 
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on its employes to most South Side mer- 
chants. It still gives such infosmation to 
South Center, however. And at the sug- 
gestion of Campbell’s personnel manager, 
Englestein is organizing a meeting of in- 
dustrial personnel managers in the area to 
start a stronger campaign against credit 
gouging. 

South Center itself carries charge ac- 
counts totaling half a million dollars. Its 
losses run from 42 to 1 percent which 
Englestein claims is as good a record as 
that of any department store in Chicago. 

Much of Englestein’s public relations 
program is aimed at raising the morale of 
his potential customers and stirring up 
pride in the local business community. 
Because the South Side has long been con- 
sidered a tough neighborhood, most mer- 
chants protect their doors and show- 
windows at night with folding steel gates 
called “iron curtains.’ Recently, Engle- 
stein got the idea that it would give the 
neighborhood a better name if these devices 
were removed. He called a meeting of the 
40-odd merchants in his block and a ma- 


joritv agreed to the idea. ‘The group hired 
a private detective, asked for more police 
protection and got the city to install 
brighter street lights. On July 1 the iron 
curtains came down and Englestein hopes 
other blocks will follow suit. 

Last fall, in a burst of pride and en- 
thusiasm for his store, Englestein invited 
700 South Side Negro civic leaders to a 
dinner. He also asked several prominent 
educators to speak, one of whom was Dr. 
Louis Wirth, sociologist of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Wirth shied at the in- 
vitation. “Why should I come?” he asked. 
“It's for profit, isn’t it?” 

Englestein’s reply is the best clue to his 
business personality. “Yes, it’s for profit,” 
he said. ““That’s why it’s constructive. No 
charity involved.” He got Dr. Wirth to 
take a tour of South Center and its neigh- 
borhood and explained South Center’s war 
on price gouging. In the end, Dr. Wirth 
decided to come. He had been won over 
by Englestein’s creed that what is good for 
the community is good for business and 
vice versa. 


Welcome Wagon’s Progress 


7 ELCOME Wagon Service Company, 

' Inc. has just observed its 20th anniver- 
sary. " ‘The event is notable because it shows 
that almost any business with a strong human 
appeal at its base can (with good manage- 
ment) succeed. 

In Memphis, Tenn., 20 years ago Thomas 
W. Briggs reflected on how early American 
settlers had greeted wagon trains with baskets 
of provisions as demonstration of hospitality 
and as a device for attracting newcomers to 
the community. So Bnggs turned the old 
custom into a modern business. 

Under his technique local stores, dairies, 
laundnes and the like become sponsors—put 
the presents in the baskets. Delivery is made 
by trained hostesses, selected for their charm, 
tact and civic-mindedness. They work closely 
with local chambers of commerce, churches 


and kindred organizations in making the new- 
comers feel at home. But they must have a 
great facility, too, for adroitly and effectively 
letting the recipients know about the mer- 
chants who gave the presents. 

The human appeal of the enterprise almost 
unfailingly registers on newcomers. It strongly 
registers, also, on brides-to-be and mothers of 
new babies, the subjects of other calls. 

Company records show the appeal: Opera- 
tions now extend to 600 U. S. and Canadian 
cities; there are division offices in New York 
City, Memphis, Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Toronto. Hostesses last year made 500,000 
calls. The organization includes 3000 execu- 
tives, researchers, auditors, merchandisers, field 
representatives, district supervisors, hostesses 
and their assistants—all snowballed from the 
practical human idea by Thomas W. Bnggs. 
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TALKING SHOP 
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STAFF MEMBER was talking to a 

neighbor the other day when the 
neighbor asked, “How do you get your 
stuff?” Then he caught himself and added, 
“But I guess that’s confidential. You can't 
give away trade secrets.” He was wrong. 
We haven't any trade secrets. And we 
like to talk about how we get our stuff. 


Take “The Months Ahead,” for ex- 
ample. One staff member is assigned to 
round it up and report directly to Editor 
W. M. Kiplinger at the very latest dead- 
line, after everything else in the maga- 
zine is ready for the press. Some of the 
material has been reported by the staff 
member himself, especially food and agri- 
culture. Much he has drained from other 
members of the staff, who have covered 
regular beats, such as oil and gas, military, 
taxes, steel, labor, foreign affairs, educa- 
tion, industry controls, manpower, etc. 
When all this has been put together, he 
and Editor Kiplinger jointly work out the 
final draft. And when “The Months 
Ahead” has cleared the office, the maga- 
zine is ready to run. 

Another example: “‘Our Poor 
Schools.” First, how did the idea get 
scheduled? Well, it was started by a 
fight at an editorial conference one Tues- 
day morning back in June. One editor 
allowed that schools must be doing a lot 
better now, “with teachers’ salaries raised 
and appropriations up.” For this he was 
savagely jumped by another editor. And 
as the fight raged, the managing editor 
scheduled the subject. 

The story was assigned to Staff Editor 
Ruth Moore, who used to report on schools 
for the St. Louis Star-Times, and _ later 
covered education as part of her Washing- 
ton assignment for the Chicago Sun. In 
the course of a month’s reporting for the 
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current article, Miss Moore talked with 
dozens of experts on education, includ- 
ing Dr. John W. Studebaker, then U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. She checked 
statistics with Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, 
director of research for the National Edu- 
cation Association. She talked teacher 
shortage with Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, 
also of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For the business slant on the sub- 
ject, she talked with Paul H. Good, who 
heads the education department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

When Miss Moore turned in her first 
draft, the managing editor felt the picture 
of the situation was complete, but needed 
more emphasis on what our readers could 
do about it. So Miss Moore combed her 
information again for notable cases of 
improvement, and decided to go back and 
talk with the people at the Chamber of 
Commerce to see how businessmen could 
lend a hand. From this second round of 
reporting came many good examples, chief 
of which was Florida, which was selected 
for use in the article. 

The job involved a great deal of cross- 
checking of figures and judgment, to recon- 
cile the conclusions of the experts (who 
do not always agree on everything). When 
in doubt, Miss Moore took the conserva- 
tive figures, and even the conservative fig- 
ures showed a frightening situation. 


“Retire at What Age?” presents some 
cogent thinking on a problem we all face 
sooner or later, and in putting the article 
together Associate Editor Scott Hart has 
uncovered some proposals which so far 
have been largely overlooked. Although 
the National Health Assembly was cov- 
ered by the press, few reporters sensed 
the importance of its recommendations on 
retirement. Now, with more pressure on 
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manpower and the current increase of 
defense needs, the ideas look very practical. 


“Write For...” Readers are giving us 
good suggestions for listings in this feature, 
and publishers of the listed documents are 
doing a land-office business (which none 
of them seems to mind). A booklet on 
labor law drew 225 requests, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development dis- 
tributed 282 copies of its statement, Taxes 
and the Budget, and others are doing 
equally well. In other parts of the maga- 
zine, the “write for” idea stimulated 150 
inquiries on new methods of packing 
flowers, and a booklet on house basements 
is causing an avalanche of requests at the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Reprints of “More for Charity,” the 
editor’s box which appeared in May, are 
still available at cost to Community Chests 
and other civic organizations. Up to sev- 
eral weeks ago, we had mailed 73,852 
copies. If you can use any, write Clarence 
G. Marshall, Senior Editor, Kiplinger 
Magazine, 1729 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The cost is 1 cent apiece. 


Staff travels. For this issue: The S. T. 
Henry piece took Reg Ingraham to Spruce 
Pine, N. C. ... To report “Selling Free 
Enterprise,’ Tom Durrance spent a week 
in New York talking to advertising execu- 
tives. ... Bob Mullen went to Montclair, 
N. J., to interview Frederic P. Fiske on 
his ideas for organizing stockholders. . . . 
For future issues: Gene Rachlis has just 
returned from New York, where he cov- 
ered the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion and the somewhat lighter subject of 
men’s fall fashions. . . . Diana Hirsh will 
leave soon to get the story of one company 
and one union who settled their disputes 
practically and peaceably. . . . And Jack 
Hazard is off for New England on an in- 
vestigation of the shoe industry. 


Anything you want to know? Drop 
us a line when you think of something you 


want to know, or a subject you want us 
to cover. THE EDITORS 
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Low Cost Housing 


m I have read your article “Houses by the 
Thousands” [July issue] discussing our attempts 
to assist in solving the problem of low-cost housing. 

It is a fact that there are no houses on the 
market today that are ‘low cost’ according to pre- 
war standards and we feel very pessimistic about 
finding a solution to this problem unless it can be 
subsidized by industry. If industry fails to accept 
the challenge then the government will have to 
assume the burden. 

It is believed that industry can do a better job 
than can the government. The latter tends to 
provide shelter for the so-called under-privileged 
without regard to industrial and community re- 
quirements. Industry, on the other hand, should 
study among other pertinent aspects of this prob- 
lem, the possibility and even advisability of absorb- 
ing a housing subsidy into its production costs. 
The individual, too, may have to revise his think- 
ing on this subject. At one time, it was not 
thought out of line for a wage earner to pay four 
times his annual income for his home. 

The rapid growth of community planning and 
development has made many of our former con- 
cepts out of date. A danger does exist today that 
our economic welfare may be diminished and even 
our national security jeopardized by the failure of 
builders to keep abreast of modern methods, labor 
to produce, and industry to assume the burden of 
housing. 

John E. Byrne, President 
Byrne Organization, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Alternatives to War 


m Your article “Some Alternatives to War” 
[July issue] was surprisingly idealistic on the $64 
question concerning the course we should follow. 
You say that at some point, communism, if it 1s 
wrong, must decline and be replaced. However, 
faulty governments, such as Hitler’s, usually have 
been replaced only after a war. War must not 
be the solution today. 

Many sound realists feel that there is a solution, 
very dificult to attain, but the only positive way 
to prevent another war. It is a limited world 
government with a police force much stronger 
than any one nation; a UN police force with power 
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over the major weapons of mass destruction and 
a world court to which individuals are responsible. 
It is up to this country to take the lead. We can’t 
“get away” with another war. 


T. K. Cobb, Denver, Colo. 


m Your article “Some Alternatives to War’ 
[July issue] omits the only practical alternative 
which may actually prevent World War III. That 
is the United Nations. As stated by our national 
AAUN director, Clark M. Ejichelberger, “The 
fundamental differences between the point of 
view of our Association and the United World 
Federalists are ones of emphasis and timing... . 
We must not be deflected into an escapist program 
which would detract attention from the pressing 
tasks of meeting immediate problems. If these 
problems are not met, there will be no world gov- 
ernment, and if they are met, we will evolve to a 
great deal of world government.” 

Most UN critics haven’t attempted to find out 
exactly what the United Nations has been accom- 
plishing, and how much it can accomplish under 
today’s pioneer conditions of international coop- 
eration. 

Royal Purcell 
American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., Los Angeles 


Re-armament 


®> The re-armament program, discussed in 
your July issue, is not going to make as much 
business for the machine tool builder as some of 
our fnends seem to think. They get us mixed up 
with other capital industries and think that we are 
going full tilt and cannot get material enough and 
all that sort of thing. The machine tool builder 
is running at about half capacity on the average 
and can take care of machine tool needs in the 
re-armament program, with one hand tied. 


Tell Berna, General Manager 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Assn., Cleveland 


A Young Man and His Money 


> The four experts in “What A Young 
Man Should Do With His Money” [July issue] 
cannot advise a man with $2000 how to invest his 
money. These experts spend $2000 or more a 
year on club dues. 

Here is advice from a fellow who knows what 
$2000 is: The young man should buy $5000 life 
insurance, ordinary life plan, purchase a health and 
accident policy from a good company, also a hos- 
pitalization insurance plan to cover the entire 
family. And invest his $2000 in U. S. govern- 
ment bonds and continue to put his savings in 
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U. S. Bonds. In five years when his $1 is worth 
$2, he should buy a small business or a farm. 


George N. O'Donnell, 
Real Estate, Farm Loans, Insurance 
New Hampton, lowa 


& I enjoyed your article “What a Young 
Man Should Do With His Money”—or should 
he? Surely if he puts it into one of today’s newly 
constructed homes at $2500 to $3000 per room 
he may stand to lose it. Conversely those who 
own pre-war houses stand to reap a fat harvest 
from advancing rents. 

I own three dwellings at a total pre-war value 
of $20,000. Today they are worth about $50,000. 
When rent control goes off, I can double my rents 
(if I choose to be a Shylock). Then will come 
the boom’s bust and deflated values but in spite 
of a crash, my $20,000 will be worth about 
$30,000 and I could easily command rents ac- 
cordingly. 

Next, let us suppose I build a $15,000 home, 
sell it to a GI and take the first mortgage myself. 
Crash comes. GI has paid in $10,000. GI can 
no longer meet the interest and amortization. | 
foreclose. State law says I take all. GI loses all 
and takes nothing. 

As businessmen we are not sufficiently aware of 
the unfair laws and methods of taxation that tend 
to force a more concentrated ownership of real 
estate, natural resources and productive enterpmises 
to a point where non-owners are left destitute in 
every depression. 


Ralph B. Spencer, Providence, R. I. 


Shoes 


& In your July issue under “Clothing” [““The 
Months Ahead’’] you said “the loudest price 
shrieks are over shoes.” Have you looked into this 
thoroughly? I can think of a lot of items that 
are more advanced by price percentage than shoes. 
Why pick on shoes? How about hundreds of other 
items that are out of proportion? 


David B. Katz 
Kays Shoe Store, Marshall, Minn. 


Industrial Migration 


® It is apparent that eastern industry, in 
planning its expansion westward, is missing the 
boat. Instead of selecting the smaller communi- 
ties, such as Hanford, thus far the industnal 
growth in the west has centered in the large cities 
where taxes, labor problems and living conditions 
are approximately the same as in the large eastern 
cities. 

Hanford has excellent railroad and _ trucking 
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facilities, labor supply, low tax rates and an abun- 
dant supply of such material as cotton, petroleum, 
livestock and dairy products. 


Vernon Timmons, Manager 
Hanford (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 


merce 


Business Education 


> It was disappointing to see that no men- 
tion was made in “Does Business Education Pay?”’ 
[June issue] of the fine work being done by the 
1800 private business schools in the matter of busi- 
ness education. 

As vice president in charge of the Western 
Division of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, I am in a position to know 
the record being made by the private business 
schools, particularly in the field of veteran training. 


H. F. Barnes, President 


Barnes School of Commerce, Denver 


{ Our article concerned collegiate schools of 
business only. Private business schools will 
be dealt with in a future article. 


Coal Pensions and Taxes 


m I have read your interesting article “How 
John Lewis Got Coal Pensions” [July issue] and 
it appears to me that Secretary Krug, Acting Coal 
Mines Administrator, was entirely outside his au- 
thority in fixing such a tax upon the consumer, 
even though the coal mines were under government 
jurisdiction. It is certainly taxation without repre- 
sentation. 

Among my clients are large coal consumers in 
this vicinity, and they have been trying to learn 
whether the amount paid into the welfare fund of 
miners, obtained by the mine operator adding to 
the price to the consumer, is deductible from their 
income tax. In my opinion, this is a tax levied 
against the individual and should be deductible 
from his income tax, though the Internal Revenue 
Bureau says there is no authority for it in the 
present law. 

William M. Fry, Lawyer 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Credit 


& I wonder where you obtained the infor- 
mation printed in your June issue that “more and 
more merchants are turing to the practice of 
opening charge accounts to all comers’ [‘‘Notes 
on This and That’’]. All the major oil companies 
in the Pacific Northwest require a written credit 
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report before credit is extended and most local 
merchants require either an oral or a wntten report. 
And we are getting requests for credit reports from 
all parts of the United States. 

We also handle collections and we find that 
majority of accounts are placed by the retail firms 
who are lax in their methods of opening new 
accounts and who are not obtaining credit reports 
beforehand. 

F. A. Millett, Manager 
Credit Bureau of Grays Harbor 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Milk 


& In your July issue [““he Months Ahead’’] 
you said more milk is far away. You are nght. 
A three-weeks-old calf will bring $30 or $40 on 
the market now. It would take over two years 
to raise that calf to a milk cow and it might 
die before two years or never be a good milk 
producer after two years. 

Will the farmer gamble on the price of milk in 
1951 and raise the calf bom now? Or will he take 
the veal price now and forget the 1951 babies? 


E. J. Fanning, Shoe Dealer 
Oak Park, Ill. 


An Appeal from Germany 


& The writer of these lines is a young Ger- 
man. By chance I got your address and I entreat 
for your assistance. 

It is hard for me, very hard, to move off from 
pride, and wnte such a letter. In short I’m look- 
ing for a task by this way here in Germany. I am 
willing to do all affairs you have for me. 

The smallest things are of extreme importance 
here in Germany: saccharine-tablettes or spices like 
caraway, clove, pepper, cinnamon and eatables of 
course. Here the situation in Germany of today: 
no potatoes, carrots, meal, bread, meat, fish, milk, 
fat, sugar, coffee, cocoa, tea, onions . . . no shoes, 
no clothing. 

My name is Werner Radon. Profession em- 
ploye. I’m 27 years old, native place Berlin, since 
1930 living at my residence, marned happily. 

One of you will be so kind-hearted and have a 
mind to afford me a reply. Nothing is worse than 
an answer of silence only. 


Werner Radon 
Muehlenbeck Bei Berlin 
Birkenallee, 22 
Germany 


q We are printing Mr. Radon’s letter with 
the thought that some of our readers might 


be able to make use of his services. 
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Make the most of WHAT WE HAVE 


()\. ECONOMY is working pretty close to capacity. Produc 


tion is just about as high as it can be, considering our total 


physical plant. The plant can be expanded some more, but it takes 
time, it takes years, and it also takes materials of which the supply 
is limited. 

Yet we face an emergency of national defense which requires 

the output of more of many things—more on top of capacity. 
It is obvious that something must stretch somewhere, and also 
| that something must give. 
Materials are short, mainly metals, and there is nothing that any 
| one can do to increase the supply to take care of all the needs. Obvi 
ously we must count on shrinkage of the use of metals for normal 
civilian purposes. 


i a ata i betel th tt th a as 


Manufacturers of things that take metal should begin at once 
to shift to other materials if this is possible. Often it is more 
possible than you'd think. 

We are also short of manpower, and there is no way of making 
more total workers in a hurry. You've got to “grow them up,” and 
that takes 25 vears or more. ‘The only out is to use more fully the 
manpower we have. 
| Strikes must be minimized, their wastefulness reduced. The 
method should be to encourage mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion—the peaceful ways of letting men’s minds meet. 

Featherbedding must be challenged from all angles, for the 
public can no longer afford to pay for idle hours, and still not 
get the product. 

The thought of retirement at some set age, such as 65, must be 
abandoned by millions of men, for the nation needs their work. 

Managements must tighten up in many ways—to save man- 
power, to get along with fewer workers on the average, to re- 
lease some workers to defense occupations. 

Hire women, hire older workers, hire partly disabled people for 
special jobs. Use labor-saving devices, if vou can get them. Modern 
é ize, if it is not too late. 

. As for average people, they must prepare their minds for 
getting along with less goods. The necessities of life will be 
adequate, but some of the trimmings will be scarcer. 

The shortage is not in money. ‘The shortage is in materials and 
work. Materials and workers. : 

On both these fronts we must make the most of what we have. 


The time has come to think fast. 
Wie 





























MArrer every issue, we ask | per- 
cent of our regular readers which de- 
partments or articles in the Magazine 


ARTI CLES ) interest them most. 


Recent articles and features with great- 

est reader interest include: The Months 

YOU | Ahead ... Our Foreign Policy ... What 
a Young Man Should Do with His 


Money... How To Do Business under 

WANT _ the Marshall Plan ... Big News from 
Small Towns... Plan Your Estate Now 
... and Living on $3900 a Year. 


Many thanks for responding to our 
reader surveys, and for the helpful com- 
ments and suggestions about the Maga- 
zine in general which many of you have 
taken the time to add. 











Your response enables our editors to 
schedule articles and features of primary 
concern and use to you. 









OUR MILITARY OCCUPATIONS 





LABOR SHORTAGES AHEAD 
PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AUTO POLISH 





MEN’S FALL FASHIONS 





EFFECTS OF THE DRAFT 
ARBITRATION FOR INDUSTRY 
HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 
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